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FS British Empire is inhabited by 500,000,000 people. 
The Empire’s share in the total population of the earth 
is about one-quarter and it probably never was larger than 
it is to-day. The population of the Empire is nearly three 
times as large as that of Soviet Russia and more than three 
times as large as that of the United States and her depend- 
encies. But the white population of the Empire is compara- 
tively small. It numbers about 73,000,000. The Empire’s 
share in the total white population of the earth is only about 
one-tenth, and this share has been decreasing for some time. 
The white population of the Empire is scarcely one-half as 
large as that of Soviet Russia and only two-thirds that of the 
United States. That the white population of Russia has 
increased more rapidly in the course of the last hundred 
years than that of the Empire is mainly due to the higher 
fertility of the Russian women. That the white population 
of the United States has increased so much faster is mainly 
due to immigration. A considerable proportion of the white 
population of the United States are the descendants of people 
who, in the course of the last one hundred and fifty years, 
emigrated from Great Britain, Ireland, and Canada. 
The Empire, it is true, gained by emigration from continental 
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Europe (to England, Canada, etc.), but on the whole the 
balance of external migration was unfavourable. 

The following table shows the number of whites in the 
Empire in 1836 and 1936. It appears that in the course of 
the last hundred years they increased in Europe from 
26 millions to 503 millions, and overseas from 1} to 21} 
millions. But a closer study of the table reveals enormous 
differences in the development of the population. In 
England and Wales the population increased from 15 to 41 
millions; in the other European areas of the Empire the 
total white population decreased from 11 to 10 millions. A 
hundred years ago the white population in the Asiatic, African, 
and Oceanian possessions was about 100,000 each; it now 
numbers about 190,000, 2,100,000, and 8,200,000respectively. 
TABLE I. WHITE POPULATION OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1836 AND 1936! 





England and Wales . 


June 30th, 1836 


June 30th, 1936. 





14,925,000 
2,497,000 
7:891,000 


40,830,000 
4,970,000 
4,258,000 * 


Islands in the British Seas . 
Mediterranean Possessions . 


Total in Europe 


North America . : ° ° : ‘ ° 1,400,000 11,150,000 
Central and South America ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 60,000 110,000 
Union of South Africa ‘ : , ; : 70,000 2,010,000 
Southern Rhodesia. i r ‘ ‘ j _ 55,000 
African Colonies . ° . R e ° 20,000 50,000 
Asia li . ; ‘ ; ; . , 100,000 190,000 ® 
Oceania . 120,000 8,220,000 


114,000 143,000 
335,000 * 540,000 ¢ 


25,957,000 § 59;741,000 











Total Overseas 


1,770,000 21,785,000 





Grand Total . 72,526,000 


27,727,000 











* For details, see Kuczynski, Population Movements, Oxford, 1936, and Colonial 
Population, Oxford, 1937. 

* Northern Ireland and Irish Free State. 

* Gibraltar, Maltese, and Ionian Islands. 

* Gibraltar, Maltese Islands, and Cyprus. 

* Including 2,200 in Heligoland and 193,000 Army, Navy, and Merchant Seamen 
abroad. 

* Excluding Cyprus. 
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The most striking facts in the past development of the 
white population of the Empire may perhaps be summarized 
as follows: 

(1) The population of Great Britain has increased 
gradually in the course of the last two hundred years from 
something like 7,000,000 to about 46,000,000. 

(2) The population of Ireland increased until the middle of 
the 1840’s when it reached 8,300,000. In the following 
sixty years, it decreased gradually to 4,400,000 and has re- 
mained more or less stationary during the last thirty years. 

(3) The white population of British America exceeded 
2,000,000 before the War of Independence. It did not 
reach again the same size until the middle of the nineteenth 
century. To-day it numbers about 11,300,000. 

(4) The white population in the British colonies of Africa, 
Asia, and Oceania was hardly more than 300,000 a hundred 
years ago. It is now about 10,600,000. 

(5) A hundred years ago 64 per cent. of the white popula- 
tion of the Empire lived in Great Britain, 28 per cent. in 
Ireland, and 6 per cent. overseas. To-day 63 per cent. live 
in Great Britain, 6 per cent. in Ireland, and go per cent. 
overseas. 

(6) In the century preceding the World War, the white 
population of the Empire had increased at an average yearly 
rate of 14 per cent. Since 1914 it increased at an average 
rate of § per cent. In the last five or six years the average 
rate of increase was only about % per cent., although there 
was a favourable balance of migration. 


BirtHs AND DEATHS 


Our knowledge of the number of white births and deaths 
in the Empire is rather defective. In Canada registration 
is incomplete throughout the Dominion. For many colonies 
no vital statistics whatsoever are published. The Union of 
South Africa is the only area with a large white population 
where an attempt is made to give separate figures for whites, 
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but the statistics there suffer from the fact that many 
*‘ coloured ”’ births and deaths are registered as white. The 
birth and death figures which we shall submit in this section 
are, therefore, in part too low, owing to omissions, in part 
too high, owing to the inclusion of non-whites. All of them 
are only approximately correct.* 

England and Wales——From 1874 to 1914 the number of 
births (live-born) exceeded in every year 850,000 and 
averaged 902,296. Since 1925 it has been in every year 
below 700,000. In 1933-6 it averaged 595,618. The 
number of births was lower in 1933-6 than in any year since 
1849 (when the population was 17} millions). The number 
of deaths has been fairly constant during the last seventy years. 
Leaving out of consideration the World War period, it 
oscillated from 1863 to 1936 between 444,785 (1923) and 
587,925 (1891). In the last fifteen years before the World 
War the number of deaths tended to decrease, but in the 
post-war period there was rather an increase (average 
1921-5: 467,254; 1926-30: 477,344; 1931-6: 487,039). 
The natural increase exceeded 300,000 in every year from 
1872 to 1914. Since 1926 it has been in every year below 
200,000. In 1933-6 it averaged 108,999. 

Scotland—From 1874 to 1914 the number of births ex- 
ceeded in every year 120,000 and averaged 126,969. Since 
1926 it has been in every year below 100,000. In 1933-6 it 
averaged 88,058. The number of deaths oscillated from 
1862 to 1936 (except for the World War years) between 
63,283 (1923) and 83,573 (1891). The natural increase 
exceeded 40,000 in every year from 1870 to 1914. In 
1933-6 it averaged 22,891. 

Ireland (Northern Ireland and the Irish Free State).—The 
yearly number of births decreased gradually from something 
like 250,000 in the early 1840’s to 83,041 in 1933-6. The 

! It should be noted that the margin of error is not negligible even for England and 
Wales. The births here are not shown by date of occurrence but by date of registration, 
and the average lag of time between the event and its registry, which is very great, 
may vary considerably from one year to another. 
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number of deaths probably exceeded 100,000 in most years 
from 1839 to 1863, and in some years exceeded even 200,000. 
In 1921-36 it oscillated between 56,604 (1934) and 65,479 
(1924). The natural increase exceeded 50,000 in every year 
from 1865 to 1872. In 1880, probably for the first time since 
the great famine, it dropped below 30,000, and it has been 
below 30,000 in nearly every year since 1884 without show- 
ing a marked tendency in either direction (1933-6: 23,298). 
United Kingdom and Irish Free State—In 1841-50 the 
average yearly number of births was about 900,000. From 
1874 to 1914 it exceeded 1,100,000 in every year except one 
(1890: 1,096,717) and averaged 1,141,162. Since 1925 it 
has been in every year below g00,000. In 1933-6 it 
averaged 766,717. The number of deaths oscillated from 
1864 to 1914 between 630,409 (1910) and 757,732 (1900), 
and in 1920-36 between 569,075 (1923) and 666,222 
(1929). In 1933-6 it averaged 610,899. The natural in- 
crease from 1872 to 1914 exceeded 400,000 in every year 
except 1875, 1890, and 1891. Since 1926 it has been in 
every year below 300,000. In 1933-6 it averaged 155,818. 
Canada.—The average yearly number of births dropped 
from 255,150 in 1921-2 to 238,613 in 1923-32 and to 
221,799 in 1933-5. The number of deaths oscillated from 
Ig21 to 1935 between 98,553 (1924) and 113,515 (1929). 
The average yearly natural increase dropped from 153,329 
in 1921-2 to 132,996 in 1923-32, and to 118,779 in 1933-5. 
Australia—From 1912 to 1930 the number of births 
exceeded 125,000 in every year, except 1919, and averaged 
132,944. In 1933-5 it averaged 110,690. The number of 
deaths oscillated from 1920 to 1933 between 51,311 (1922) 
and 60,857 (1929); it rose to 62,229 in 1934 and to 63,599 in 
1935. The natural increase, except for the World War 
period, exceeded 70,000 in every year from 1910 to 1928. 
In 1933-5 it averaged 49,042. 
New Zealand—From 1907 to 1931 the number of births 
exceeded 25,000 in every year, except 1919, and averaged 
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27,359. In 1933-6 it averaged 24,365. The average 
yearly number of deaths rose from 10,993 in 1921-5 to 
11,898 in 1926-33, and to 12,600 in 1934-6. 

Union of South Africa—The average yearly number of 
births increased from 41,076 in 1910-19 to 43,056 in 1920-6, 
45,460 in 1927-34, and 48,311 in 1935-6. The number of 
deaths increased likewise, and the natural increase was 
fairly constant: except for the World War period it oscillated 
from 1910 to 1936 between 26,341 (1934) and 30,119 (1930). 

British Empire.—Taking the white population of the Empire 
as a whole, the post-war trend seems to have been about as 
follows: the average yearly number of births decreased from 
1,450,000 in 1921-6 to 1,295,000 in 1927-32, and to 
1,200,000 in 1933-6; the average yearly number of deaths 
increased from 795,000 in 1921-6 to 825,000 in 1927-36; 
the average yearly natural increase declined from 655,000 
in 1921-6 to 470,000 in 1927-32 and to 375,000 in 1933-6. 


TABLE II. YEARLY BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND NATURAL INCREASE OF THE 
WHITE POPULATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1841-1936 






































Natural 
Period. | poscmstion, | Births. | Dest. | poe | oe | Oo Increase- 
England and Wales (Total Population) 
1841-1845 | 16,333,000 8,301" | 349,222 | 179,0 32 ai 1 
1846-1875 | 20,205,000 55'| 453,37 ~ 35 22 12 
1876-1900 | 28,219,000 | 899,020 | 537 I, 32 19 13 
1901—1914 | 34,843,000 | 915,219 320374 5 | 26-3 14 2 1 
1915-1920 | 37,452,000 | 763 1,431" | 142,129 | 20° 1 3" 
1921-1926 | 38,525,000 | 753,691 | 465,012 | 288,6 196 121 75 
1927-1932 | 39,729,000 Gest 1779 | 15 ‘9 16-2 12°2 40 
1933-1936 | 40,575,000 | 595,61 1619 | 108,999 | 14°7 12-0 2°7 
Scotland (Total Population) 
1841-1 2, 0007 ,0003 20 1 
rate ve R pre BB’ coot rea * 22 ~ 
1876-1900 368 oe 126 75,978 | 50,518 | 32 19 13 
1901-1914 | 4,646,000 | 128,287 352 | 52,935 | 27°6 16-2 114 
1915-1920 | 4,812,000 | 1 10,489 9242"! 24,247 | 23-0 179 ze 
1921-1926 | 4,877,000 | 110,612 67, 43,605 22°7 13° 3 
1927-1932 $848,000 gh ons gb 27; 19° 13 5 
1933-1936 | 4,943,000 . 65,167 | 22,891 17° 13°2 4°6 
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Natural 
ne | pe) ae oe ee, eS | Increase. 
Northern Ireland and Irish Free State (Total Population) 
1841-1 8,246,000 | 250,0007| 165,0007| 85,000 20 10 
tee 6,041,000 aneee . y000 2 20 Z 
1876-1900 | 4,847,000 | 115,326 »50 26,819 | 24 18 
1901-1914 | 4,391,000 101,789 | 75,5 26,221 23°2 172 | 60 
1915-1920 | 4,303,000 91,593 nar 14,593 | 213 179 “4 
1921-1926 | 4,274,000 30353 It 27,202 | 2I‘1 148 | 4 
1927-1932 | 4,206,000 1983 | 60,857 | 23,126 | 20-0 45 | 5 
1933-1936 | 4,2 83,041 | 59,113 | 23,928) 194 | 198 | 5§ 
United Kingdom and Irish Free State (Total Population) 
1841-1845 | 27,262,000 | 868,301 = 299,0 32 a1 m 
1846-1875 | 29,351,000 | 972,255 75 | 33! 33 22 . 
1876-1900 S7eptsooe 1,140,842 Jorsis 439,329 31 19 12 
1901-1914 43 4000 | 1,145,295 Sey 474,001 26-1 153 10°8 
1915-1920 “96 ,000 5,642 | 7 bs I 20°7 1 39 
1921-1926 4 000 954616 arise 3 20-0 12°5 75 
1927-1932 »170 | O11 38 | 168 12°5 43 
1933-1936 | 49,801,000 | 766,717 10/699 155,618 154 | 125 1 
Canada (Total Population ae Yukon and North West Territories) 
1921-1926 | 9,100,000 | 245 102,293 | 142,780 | 26-9 Ina 15°7 
1927-1932 | 10,100,000 | 237 107,677 | 129,989 | 23°5 | 10°7 | 12-9 
1933-1935 | 10,820,000 | 221,799'| 103,020 | 118,779 | 20°5 95 1ro 
Australia (Population excluding full-blood Aborigir als) 
1876-1900 | 2,882,000 94,200 | 41,026 174 | 33 14 18 
19OI-1914 | 4,244,000 114,489 47,012 | 67,477 | 270 | In 159 
1915-1920 | 5,077,000 | 190,11 S379 5.537 | 256 10°8 149 
1921-1926 2? 000 | 135 7 4 23°5 95 140 
1927-1932 125 7,861 67, 19 go 106 
1933-1935 | 6/67Bs000 | 110,690 br,648 49.042! 166 | 92 | 73 
876- ~ 8 6 , ¥ 
1 1900 1,000 I st10 | 12 I 230 =«6| «(at 
1901-1914 952,000 ogbrt 8,982 | 15 26-6 96 | 170 
1915-1920 | 1,123,000 27,4 11,728 | 15,749 | 24°5 = | 140 
1921-1926 | 1,2 2 11,190 | 17,2393 | 22-0 / I94 
1927-1932 | 1,416,000 26, 11,945 | 14,744 | 189 84 10% 
1933-1936 | 1,478,000 12,375 | 11,990 | 165 84 | 81 
Union of South Africa (European Population) 
1911-1914 | 1,318,000 41,560 133940 28,220 315 10-1 ai-4 
1915-1920 | 1,441,000 41,190 | 17,067 | 24,123 118 16-7 
1921-1926 | 1,597,000 | 42,991 | 15,500 2749! = 97 | 172 
1927-1932 7b500 45,713 171962 tr} 25 97 | 89 
1933-1936 | 1 1505 | 18,998 | 27,507) 238 97 | 14 
926 | 66 ; : r “ao 
1921-1 +250,000 | 1140/00 | 795,000 ai 12-0 
1927-1932 | 69,450,000 | 1,295,000 | 825,000 | 470,000 188 19 | 88 
1933-1936 | 71,900,000 | 1,200,000 | 825,000 | 375,000 | 16-7 ™m | §2 
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27,359. In 1933-6 it averaged 24,365. The average 
yearly number of deaths rose from 10,993 in 1921-5 to 
11,898 in 1926-33, and to 12,600 in 1934-6. 

Union of South Africa.The average yearly number of 
births increased from 41,076 in 1910-19 to 43,056 in 1920-6, 
45,460 in 1927-34, and 48,311 in 1935-6. The number of 
deaths increased likewise, and the natural increase was 
fairly constant: except for the World War period it oscillated 
from 1910 to 1936 between 26,341 (1934) and 30,119 (1930). 

British Empire.—Taking the white population of the Empire 
as a whole, the post-war trend seems to have been about as 
follows: the average yearly number of births decreased from 
1,450,000 in 1921-6 to 1,295,000 in 1927-32, and to 
1,200,000 in 1933-6; the average yearly number of deaths 
increased from 795,000 in 1921-6 to 825,000 in 1927-36; 
the average yearly natural increase declined from 655,000 
in 1921-6 to 470,000 in 1927-32 and to 375,000 in 1933-6. 


TABLE II. YEARLY BIRTHS, DEATHS, AND NATURAL INCREASE OF THE 
WHITE POPULATION IN THE BRITISH EMPIRE, 1841-1936 





























Mean Natural Birth Natural 
Period. Population. Births. Deaths. Increase. rate. | —— = 
England and Wales (Total Population) 
1841-1845 | 16,333,000 901" | 349,222 | 179, 32 a1 1 
1846-1875 | 20,205,000 Rae 453,37 35 22 12 
1876-1900 oe: 899,020 aan roy 32 19 13 
1QOI~1914 po 915,219 320.374 26-3 w #4 tr 
1915-1920 oo 1,431" iggs0 20° I 3 
1921-1926 ese EY 1 | 465,012 | 2 nals 19 12"! 75 
1927-1932 | 39,729,000 st 2779 133 16-2 12-2 5 aed 
1933-1996 | 40,575,000 | 595,61 19 | 108,999 | 147 | 120 | 27 
Scotland (Total Population) 
1841-1845 | 2,683,000 | — 90,000? y0007 | 35,000 | 34 20 13 
1846-1875 | 3,105,000 | 108,000* BB coo! 40,000 | 35 13 
1876-1900 | 3,968,000 | 126 mate 50,518 | 32 19 13 
1QOI-1914 128,287 52,935 | 27°6 16-2 114 
1915-1920 | 4,812,000/ 1 ey 24,247 | 23°0 17-9 xo 
1921-1926 | 4,877,000 | 110 a #605 22°7 137 3 
1927-1932 | 4,040,000, 27; 19° I 5" 
1998-1936 | 043.000 | Bhos8 | 65.167 | enor | 178 | ise | $6 




















For footnotes see next page. 
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THE WHITE POPULATION OF THE EMPIRE 
Mean Natural | Birth- | Death- | ,vatural 
Period. Births. Deaths. 
Population. Increase. rate. rate. > 
Northern Ireland and Irish Free State (Total Population) 
1841-1845 | 8,246,000 | 250,000°| 165,000°| 85,000 | go 20 10 
1846-1875 | 6,041,000 o syenee 119,000 y aos 27 20 Z 
1876-1900 | 4,847,000 115,326 »50 26,819 | 24 18 
1901-1914 | 4,391,000 101,789 75,368 26,221 23°2 17°2 6-0 
1915-1920 | 4,303,000 91,593 ey 14,593 | 213 179 | 4 
1921-1926 | 4,274,000 gris 511 27,202 Qi‘t 14 4 
1927-1932 | 4,206,000 1983 | 60,857 | 23,126 | 20-0 45) 5 
1933-1936 yo0o |} = 83,041 | 59,113 | 23,928) 194 | 198 | § 
United Kingdom and Irish Free State (Total Population) 
1841-1845 | 27,262,000 | 868,301 i 299,0 32 ar 11 
1846-1875 | 29,351,000 | 972,255 1375 | 33% 33 22 " 
1876-1900 | 37 1,140,842 Jorsi3 439,329 | 3! 19 12 
1901-1914 4 1,145,295 1,294 474,001 26-1 153 10°8 
1915-1920 com "000 5 784,673 oo 20°7 1 39 
1921-1926 954,616 95,130 359 20-0 12°5 75 
1927-1932 $8:7bs,000 »170 | O11, 38 | 168 12°5 43 
1933-1936 1,000 | 766,717 610,699 155,518 | 154 | 123 31 
Canada (Total Population excluding Yukon and North West Territories) 
1921~1926 | 9,100,000 | 245, 102,293 | 142,780 | 26-9 1m2 15°7 
1927-1932 | 10,100,000 | 237 107,677 | 1 23°5 10°7 | 12°9 
1933-1935 | 10,820,000 ! 221,799"! 103,020 | 118,779 | 20°5 95 11-0 
tustralia (Populati Juding full-blood Aboriginals) 
1876-1900 | 2,882,000 94,200 | 41,026 174 | 33 14 18 
IQOI-1914 | 4,244,000, 1 14489 47,012 7477 | 270 int 159 
1915-1920 | 5,077,000 | 190,116 | 54, 5,537 | 256 10°8 149 
1921-1926 7 135 54,087 ens 23° 9°5 140 
1927-1932 125 7,861 | 67, 19 9-0 10°6 
1933-1935 6b78,000 110,690 1,648 16-6 9-2 73 
on New —_ _—— rare Maoris) 
1 1900 1,000 1 10 | 12 31 10 ar 
IQOI-1914 oo agit : 15, 26-6 96 | 17-0 
1915-1920 | 1,123,000 27.477 | 11,728 | 15,749 | 245 10° 140 
1921-1926 | 1,289,000 aes 11,130 17,233 | 22-0 8 13°4 
1927-1932 | 1,416,000 | 26, 11,945 | 14,744 | 189 8-4 104 
1933-1936 | 1,478,000! 24,365! 12,375 | 11,990) 165 84 &1 
Union of South Africa a ad are 
1g1I-1914| 1,318,000 41,560 | 13 2 101 204 
1915-1920 | 1,441,000 41,190 | 17,067 ow 11°8 16-7 
1921-1926 | 1,597,000 42,991 | 15,500 | 27,491 = 97 172 
1927-1932 783.00 45,713 : »362 26,351 25 97 15°9 
1933-1936 | 1, $8303 27,507 | 238 97 | 141 
British pie (White Population) 
1921-1926 | 66,250,000 | 1,450,000 655,000 | 21 12-0 
1927-1932 | 69,450,000 | 1,295,000 §25,000 470,000 188 i1'9 68 
1933-1936 | 71,900,000 | 1,200,000 | 825,000 | 375,000 | 167 115 52 





















































1 Registration incomplete. 
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REPRODUCTION 


In the century preceding the World War the white popu- 
lation of the Empire had increased at an average yearly rate 
of about 14 per cent. Since emigration exceeded immigra- 
tion, the natural increase-rate must have been larger than 
14 percent. By 1921-6 it had declined to about 1 per cent. 
It dropped still further to about % per cent. in 1927-32, and 
to about } per cent. in 1933-6. The decline in the natural 
increase indicates that fertility has decreased more than has 
mortality. The question then arises: has fertility decreased 
so much that, in spite of the reduction of mortality, the 
population is no longer reproducing itself ? 

In order to compute reproduction we ought to know the 
births by age of mothers. We have this knowledge for 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and the Union of South 
Africa, but not for the United Kingdom or the Irish Free 
State. We must, therefore, in discussing reproduction of the 
white population, confine ourselves to making a few general 
statements; 

(1) The gross reproduction rate, which shows the average 
number of girls born to a woman passing through child- 
bearing age, was still above unity in England and Wales in 
1926. It was about 1 in 1927 and 1928, and was below 
unity in each subsequent year. Since 1931 or 1932 it has 
been always below o-g. It is still above 1 in Scotland, 
Northern Ireland, and the Irish Free State. In the United 
Kingdom and the Irish Free State as a whole the gross 
reproduction rate for 1933-6 was between 0-9 and 0-95. 

(2) In Canada the gross reproduction rate was 1°65 in 
1926-7 and 1°55 in 1930-2. But in computing these 

* For details, see Statistical Year-Book of the League of Nations, 1935-6, pp. 50-7; 
Kuczynski, The Measurement of Population Growth, London, 1935; G. F. McCleary, The 
Menace of British Depopulation, London, 1937; Hans P. Pollak, “ Population 
Growth since Union,” The South African Journal of Economics, March 1936; S. H. Wolsten- 


holme, “ The Future of the Australian Population,” The Economic Record, December 
1936. 
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figures no account was taken of omissions in registration. 
If this were done, the gross reproduction rate for 1933-5, in 
spite of the heavy fall of fertility, would probably appear to 
be still about 1-45. 

(3) The gross reproduction rate of Australia dropped from 
1°68 in 1908-13 to 1°52 in 1920-2, 1°07 in 1932-3, and 
1°03 in 1934-5. 

(4) The gross reproduction rate of New Zealand dropped 
from 1°54 in IgII-5 to 1°44 in 1916-22, 1°30 in 1923-9, 
1°18 in 1930-1, 1-08 in 1932, and 1-03 in 1933-5. 

(5) The gross reproduction rate of the Europeans in the 
Union of South Africa decreased from 1-7 in 1926 to 1°4 in f 
1933-4. In 1935 and 1936 it was a little higher than in 
1933 and 1934. 

(6) The gross reproduction rate of the white population \ 
} of the Empire probably exceeded 2 in nearly every year of i 
the nineteenth century until the middle of the 1890’s. In H 
1933-6 it was about 1. f 

(7) The net reproduction rate, which shows the average i 
number of future mothers born to a mother of to-day, has d 
been below unity for a number of years in the United King- 
dom, in Australia, and New Zealand. It is still above unity . 
in the Irish Free State, in Canada, and in the Union of South ; 
Africa, but in each of these three areas it is now considerably iY 
lower than it was in England at the beginning of this century. 
For the white population of the Empire as a whole the net Y 
reproduction rate probably was below o-g in 1933-6. ' 

It thus appears that fertility has decreased so much that ; 
the white population of the Empire is no longer reproducing i 
| itself. There is still an excess of births over deaths, but this is 
{ is due entirely to the present age composition which tends 
to swell the number of births and to reduce the number of 
deaths. If fertility and mortality should remain constant, 
the number of births is bound to decrease and the number 
of deaths is bound to increase. In the course of the 1950’s | 
deaths would begin to exceed births, and, unless immigration | 
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exceeds emigration, the population would decrease ulti- 
mately by at least 10 per cent. within a generation. 

Fertility, however, differs very much for the various 
sections of the white population of the Empire. The net 
reproduction rate of the British is about 0-8, while that of the 
Irish is somewhat above unity and that of the French 
Canadians and the Africanders is much higher still. The 
British constitute now about three-quarters of the white 
population of the Empire. Their low fertility, therefore, 
has now a decisive influence upon the growth of this popu- 
lation. But if fertility among the various sections should 
remain constant, the proportion of British will diminish. 
Let us assume that the British who now may number 
55 millions should, fifty years from now, be reduced to 45 
millions. Let us further assume that the non-British who 
now may number 18 millions should, fifty years from now, 
have increased to 30 millions. By that time the age composi- 
tion of the population would correspond approximately to 
present fertility and mortality. If from then on the British 
decreased by } per cent. per year and the non-British 
increased by } per cent. per year, they would both number 
37 millions after another twenty-seven years. From then on 
the population would increase at an ever-increasing rate until, 
after the extinction of the British, it would grow by } per 
cent. per year. 


CoNCLUSION 


The white population of the Empire has increased con- 
siderably in the course of the last hundred years; this was 
due exclusively to the reduction of mortality since emigra- 
tion exceeded immigration. In recent years the population 
has increased very little; this was due exclusively to the re- 
duction of fertility since immigration now exceeds emigration. 
The future trend of population will depend mainly on the 
trend of fertility. If the net reproduction rate of the white 
population as a whole, which now is o-g at the utmost, 
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should remain constant, the population will continue to 
increase for some time to come, but, unless immigration 
exceeds emigration, it will decrease gradually from the 
1950’s on. If, however, the net reproduction rate both of 
the British and of the non-British should remain constant, 
the total white population will, with many oscillations, 
remain about constant for perhaps as much as a century, 
and after that will increase gradually. What will actually 
happen it is, of course, impossible to tell. But in view of the 
fact that birth-control started to gain ground among the non- 
British much later than among the British it seems unlikely 
that fertility among the non-British should not decline any | 
further. In planning for the future, therefore, it seems ! 
safer to assume that the net reproduction rate of the white 
population as a whole will at best remain constant and that 
the beginning of a population decline may set in around 


1950. 
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MIGRATION MOVEMENTS TO AND 
FROM THE BRITISH ISLES 


By A. M. CARR-SAUNDERS 


INCE the close of the Napoleonic wars three periods may 
distinguished which are marked by changes in policy 
with reference to emigration. The first period may be said 
to have ended in 1878 when the remaining functions of the 
Colonial Land and Emigration Board were transferred to the 
Board of Trade and the Colonial Office. This epoch wit- 
nessed considerable Government activity which was intended 
to promote emigration to the colonies. Two names stand 
out, those of Wilmot Horton and of Edward Gibbon Wake- 
field. With the first, who was under the influence of Mal- 
thusian ideas, is connected the proposal to provide State aid 
for the emigration of paupers; with the second wé associate 
the conception of the development of British commonwealths 
beyond the seas. From time to time Treasury grants were 
made for specific schemes, and the Government displayed 
considerable energy through various organs in the whole 
sphere of emigration. But after 1850 activity declined, and 
from 1878 to 1919 the Government did little more than main- 
tain an information bureau for the benefit of intending 
emigrants. 

In 1919 the Government began to interest itself once more 
in emigration. In that year the Overseas Settlement Com- 
mittee was established. In 1922 the Empire Settlement Act 
was passed, and, with slight modifications, is still in force. It 
permits an annual expenditure up to three million pounds 
upon approved schemes of emigration made between the 
Secretary of State and any Dominion Government or any 
public or private organization whether at home or in the 
Dominions. Thus the new period of Government activity 
differs from the first in that State help is given by virtue of an 
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Act and not by means of spasmodic grants for particular 
purposes. 

It is quite impossible to say how many persons were en- 
abled to emigrate under the various schemes which were 
operated in the first period. We know that some schemes 
had important results, as, for instance, the vote of £50,000 in 
1819 for emigration to the Cape. It is indeed difficult to 
form any idea of the volume of emigration from the British 
Isles before 1880. It is true that we have annual returns 
from 1815 onwards which also give the destinations of those 
who sailed. The figures, however, are certainly incomplete. 
But this is not the most serious defect. In the first place they 
refer to all sailings, and while in the earlier decades those who 
sailed were no doubt mainly emigrants, in the later decades 
there was a considerable volume of business and tourist 
traffic. In the second place, since there is no record of the 
number of passengers returning, the net loss cannot be cal- 
culated. From 1876 we have a figure for the net annual loss, 
but it is imperfect as a measure of loss by emigration in that 
it is arrived at by deducting all returning passengers (former 
emigrants and tourists) from all outgoing passengers (intend- 
ing emigrants and tourists). In 1912 for the first time 
separate account was taken of those leaving with the intention 
of settling permanently overseas. 

What do these figures show? Between 1815 and 1880 
nearly nine million persons left the British Isles for oversea 
destinations. To this total should be added those who 
escaped enumeration, whereas tourists and other visitors, 
aliens (transmigrants passing through this country on the 
way to oversea destinations), and returning emigrants should 
be deducted in order to find the net loss. We can hardly 
hazard a guess as to what would be the result of making 
these allowances if the data permitted. Clearly enough, 
however, the British Isles lost several millions, and these 
millions mostly went to the United States. But until about 
1836 Canada was preferred by emigrants; thereafter the 
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United States took annually three to four times as many as 
Canada. Australia and New Zealand first drew an appre- 
ciable number about 1840; during the early fifties numbers 
were large, exceeding in some years the totals for Canada. 
Those going elsewhere were insignificant in number through- 
out; South Africa exerted little attraction, and British emi- 
grants have never gone in any numbers to non-English- 
speaking countries. For the period since 1880 we have net 
figures, which, however, as explained above, are not entirely 





GRAPH I 
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satisfactory before 1913. The degree to which the figures 
from 1880 to 1912 are misleading is illustrated by taking the 
year 1913 for which we have for the first time both the net 
outward movement (passengers and migrants) and the net 
outward movement (migrants only); the figure for the 
former is 241,997 and for the latter 303,685. Taking the 
figures up to 1913 as they are and omitting the war years, 
we see from the graphs that in the pre-war period the loss by 
emigration was high except in the last decade of the century. 
After the war the loss was equally high for two years, declined 
to a level of about 100,000 for seven years when the stream of 
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migrants reversed its course for the first time in our history— 
at least since figures are available. It should be mentioned 
that since 1923 the figures take no account of the Irish Free 
State. 

Two matters of interest arise in connexion with these 
figures. The first relates to the direction of the migration 
stream. Until 1900 it continued to be directed mainly to 
the United States as it had been for over sixty years. But in 
1900 a marked change took place, and the greater part of 
the stream began to flow to the Dominions and especially 


GRAPH II 
NET MIGRATION MOVEMENT: MIGRANTS ONLY: BRITISH ISLES 1920-1922 
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to Canada. This is shown in Graph I. The predominance 
of the Dominions as against the United States remained after 
the war. But the circumstances were very different. In the 
pre-war period emigration was neither impeded nor assisted. 
In 1921 the United States passed the first quota Act, which 
gave a quota of 77,342 to the British Isles; in 1924 a quota of 
34,007 was allotted to Great Britain and Northern Ireland; 
the latter figure was raised to 65,721 in 1929. The relatively 
small quota of 34,000 which prevailed from 1924 to 1929 
was effective in reducing British emigration to the United 
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States. For although the net movement to the latter country 
never reached this figure, the outward movement of migrants 
generally approached it during these years; moreover, the 
outward movement in the four preceding years had never 
been lower than 50,000 and was on an average much higher, 
which is clear evidence that the action of the United States 
did reduce the flow from this country. On the other hand, 
from 1923 onwards assistance was being given to selected 
emigrants going to the Dominions. In Table I the number 
of those assisted between 1923 and 1929 is shown. If it is 
true that few of those assisted returned, it is appropriate to 
compare the figures of the assisted with those for net emigra- 
tion. It emerges that assistance has played a very large part 
in the peopling of Australia and New Zealand in these years 
and a much smaller part in the peopling of Canada. Thus, 
though, as shown in Table I, the stream of emigrants remains, 
as before the war, mainly directed to the Dominions, we have 
to remember that movement is no longer an expression of the 
unimpeded choice of the emigrants. 


TABLE I 
Net EmiGRATION FROM GREAT Brirain AND NorTHERN IRELAND: 1923-9 











. 
; 
| Canada. | Australia. | New Zealand. | Auten, | Coumicke. 
| 
| | 
Net Emigration. | 319,449 | 188,209 | 49,477 | 10,057 | 192,815 
Number Assisted . | 119,230 | 166,089 | 42,244 | 844 | _ 
| | 








The second matter of interest relates to the influence of 
emigration upon population growth. The facts are sum- 
marized in Table II. It will be seen that during the sixty 
years between 1870 and 1930, except during the nineties 
and the war period, emigration removed about one-third of 
the natural increase. Emigration has played a more im- 
portant part in keeping down the rate of increase of popula- 
tion in this country than is generally recognized. But since 
the decade 1902-11 the average annual natural increase 
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has declined; in consequence, whereas in 1902-11 34°6 per 
cent. of the natural increase amounted to 167,000, in 1922- 
31 36°6 per cent. only amounted to under 100,000. Thus, 
if intensity of emigration is measured by referring net emigra- 
tion to natural increase, the maintenance of the former inten- 
sity yields a smaller total, and this is relevant to the peopling 
of the Dominions from the home country. But this is not the 
whole story. As noticed above, the direction of the migration 
stream has been reversed in recent years, and between 1932 ’ 
and 1935 there was an annual average gain of nearly 32,000. , 
If during these years the former intensity of emigration had 

been maintained, it would have yielded only an annual 

average of some 40,000; but if the total net emigration figure 

prevailing between 1872 and 1891 and between 1902 and 

1911 (when the population was much smaller) had been 

maintained, the whole natural increase would have been 

removed and the population would have been stationary. 

The reversal of the flow has masked for the moment the ; 

approach to the day when the population will cease to f 

increase. 





TABLE II 


Mioration BALANCE AND Naturat Increase: Brrrisn Isies, 1872-1923; 
Great BriTAIN AND NORTHERN IRELAND, 1923-35 











| j 

I. 2. | 3. 

Fane mend | Net Outward Movement. | ae” 

1872-81 . ; : 440,912 154,677 | 35°! 

1882-91 . . . 433,363 165,350 98-2 
1892-01 . ; , 4 5 68,258 15°7 ‘ 
1902-11 . ‘ : 1 167, 34°6 
1912-21 . " ; 358,280 104,1 se 
1922-31 . ; ; 271,812 99,513 “6 

1932-35 . “ . 170,919 31,800 18-6 








Since the reproduction rate in this country is now well 
below replacement rate, it is evident that it will soon become 
impossible to carry on the traditional réle of a country of } 
emigration by parting with a fraction of the natural increase. 
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Emigration will shortly imply not subtracting from the 
natural increase, but adding to the natural decrease. Leav- 
ing aside the economic repercussions of a declining popula- 
tion, which are not within the scope of this article, it may be 
pointed out that the only kind of emigration which is possible 
will affect the trend of population otherwise than by mere 
subtraction. For emigrants are invariably drawn from the 
younger age-groups, and therefore loss by emigration is loss 
of potential parents. Some of those who are enthusiasts for 
migration to the Dominions, when faced by these facts, point 
to the surplus of women at home and to the surplus of men 
in the Dominions, and advocate the emigration of women 
from this country. But there is no surplus of women in this 
country at the age when marriage is most usual. There is, 
in fact, a surplus of males under the age of twenty; the surplus 
of females only becomes significant after the age of thirty. 

It is not the older women who would be welcomed as immi- 

grants, and if the younger women went, it would mean the 
loss of potential mothers. As to the policy of assisting emigra- 
tion, although it is most unlikely that barriers will be placed 
upon leaving this country for permanent settlement overseas, 
it is improbable that, when the population begins to decline, 
public opinion will support the expenditure of public money 
with the object of assisting people to leave the country for 
good. But, in the absence of assistance for emigrants, the 
volume of movement to Australia and New Zealand is likely 
to be small, judging from recent experience. These Domin- 
ions no longer have a replacement rate, and the same is prob- 
ably true of the non-French parts of Canada. Therefore, if 
they are to depend upon immigration for the building up of 
these populations, they must look to countries other than 
Great Britain. But they show no signs of being willing to do 
this. Will the story, that future historians will have to tell, 

be that, while the United States became adequately peopled 
before the decline in fertility cut off the supply of immigrants, 

the peopling of the Dominions began too late, with the result 
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that they never became effectively occupied by the white 
races? 

So far we have been concerned with the movement of 
British citizens overseas. We have not confined our attention 
to the outward movement, because we have used net figures, 
where they are available, and net figures take account of the 
return movement. The return movement has always been 
considerable, and consists of those who failed to establish 
themselves and of those who, after many years or a whole 
lifetime spent in the Dominions, decide to return home and 
spend their retirement here. We must now pay some atten- 
tion to the movement of aliens. The control of alien move- 
ment first came under effective regulation by the Act of 1905, 
which was amended in 1914 and 1919. The governing in- 
strument is now the Aliens Order, 1920, issued by virtue of 
these Acts. The chief features of this Order are that an 
alien is not permitted to land unless he can support himself 
and his dependants, or, if desirous of entering the service of 
an employer, he produces a permit for his engagement issued 
to his employer by the Minister of Labour. This is not 
unusual in this kind of legislation; but it is somewhat strange 
to discover that, while the number of incoming workers and 
producers is strictly limited, a welcome is extended to those 
in a position to consume without working. Trade-union 
motives are the obvious explanation, but it is paradoxical to 
find that a policy, which is inspired by such motives, favours 
the “ parasitical”’ class. Figures are published annually 
showing the number of permits granted by the Minister, but, 
since we do not know the number in force at any time, we 
cannot say whether the number of alien workers is increasing 
or diminishing. The permits are only given for a limited 
period, and it is likely that the number in force does not vary 
much from time to time; in any case the number is relatively 
small. 

When we examine the figures for the movement of all 
aliens, we find, apart from the unusual experiences of the last 
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few years, a large inward balance from Europe and an out- 
ward balance to oversea destinations of almost exactly the 
same magnitude. The result is to leave the number of aliens 
in this country almost unchanged. The inflow from Europe 
and the outflow overseas is a measure of the movement of 

ts who pass through this country on their way 
to the New World. But during the last few years the figures 
have been abnormal. In 1931 and 1932 the usual direction 
of the flow was reversed, and there was an inward balance 
from overseas and an outward balance to Europe; this was 
caused by the return through this country of aliens who had 
been unable to establish themselves overseas during the de- 
pression. The more interesting feature of the figures for the 
last few years has been that total inflow and total outflow 
of aliens have ceased to balance. During the seven years 
1929-35 there has been a total inward balance of about 
36,500. The highest figure was shown in 1933, when an 
inward balance of over 8,000 was recorded. This was due 
to the arrival of refugees. 

This influx of aliens, small as it is, raises some interesting 
questions. Since permits to work for a living are only 
granted sparingly and for a limited period, very few of these 
aliens will become productive members of our society unless 
they are naturalized. Naturalization is subject to the un- 
fettered discretion of the Secretary of State. Residence for 
five years in this country is always required. Between 1922 
and 1925 naturalization averaged about 850 a year, between 
1926 and 1928 about 1,110, and between 1930 and 1935 
about 1,375. The slight upward tendency indicates some 
readiness to take advantage of the position. For the oppor- 
tunity open to us is surely immense. The alien refugees are 
mostly of high quality and would form a desirable addition 
to any population. This will not be admitted by pseudo- 
scientific racial theorists nor by those who believe that there 
is a fixed amount of employment in this country with the con- 
sequence that, if an alien gets employment, a citizen loses it. 
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The facts are that some people create employment, and it is 
to this class that these aliens mostly belong. Either a more 
liberal system of permits or freer system of naturalization 
seems called for. 

It remains only to make some reference to the Irish Free 
State. Up to 1923 our figures were for the British Isles; from 
1923 they were for Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
There has been for a long time movement between what now 
constitutes the Irish Free State and the rest of the British Isles. 
But that movement was internal and no more falls to be con- 
sidered in this article than the movement between England 
and Scotland. Since 1923, however, Southern Ireland has 
assumed an independent status, and population movements 
between Southern Ireland and the rest of the British Isles 
have become relevant. The magnitude of the whole miove- 
ment is difficult to obtain because no measurement is made 
of the movement across the land frontier between the Irish 
Free State and Northern Ireland. The problem has been 
recently discussed by Mr. R. S. Walshaw in this Review 
(vol. xxviii, Oct. 1936, pp. 412-22). It must suffice to say 
that the average annual net outward balance from the Irish 
Free State to the rest of the British Isles was about 8,000 
between 1926 and 1936. The volume fluctuates from year 
to year, increasing in times of prosperity. It has been large 
in the past two years. This raises some interesting problems. 
For one thing the policy of assisting emigrants from Great 
Britain and Northern Ireland to go to the Dominions must 
be considered in the light of these figures. No such assistance 
is available for Irish Free State citizens; the American quota 
is under 18,000, and since 1930 entry to America has been 
virtually closed. It is therefore not surprising that Free 
State citizens, among whom emigration is a tradition, should 
come to this country. But it seems strange that we should 
pay for our own citizens to go abroad while Irish are coming 
in. Then, again, there is the fact that the method of keeping 
down the birth-rate in Southern Ireland is by way of few and 
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late marriages. Since this implies much personal restraint, 
it means that the birth-rate is elastic, and that opportunities 
for employment or migration will stimulate it. But in the 
rest of the British Isles the birth-rate is not elastic in the same 
sense. Therefore if this country is prosperous, and employ- 
ment opportunities multiply, they are likely to be taken 
advantage of by Irish immigrants rather than by our own 
naturally increasing population. 
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DIFFERENTIAL FERTILITY 
By ENID CHARLES 


eS ORY data for population studies can only 
be collected by State action armed with compulsory 
powers over a whole population. Future progress in 
demography therefore depends on bringing pressure to bear 
on official departments. This can be done most effectively 
by first stating the most useful questions for which we can 
reasonably expect to find answers. By so doing we can also 
hope to gauge the value of previous work. This is specially 
true of the demographic enquiries with which this article is 
concerned. From the middle of the nineteenth century to 
the present time a considerable and diverse literature dealing 
with differential fertility has accumulated. Our first task will 
be to examine the objectives with which such studies may be 
undertaken. 

In its purely quantitative aspect differential fertility raises 
issues which bear on cultural contacts and economic pros- 
perity. From either point of view we may wish to know the 
relative growth rates of national and regional groups. Of 
still greater topical interest is the light which such differen- 
tials may throw upon the mechanism of declining fertility. 
Fertility declining rapidly to the survival minimum or below 
it has been shown to prevail in nearly all the countries of 
Western civilization. One of the principal aims of popula- 
tion studies is therefore to provide material for a plan to con- 
trol fertility. In so far as we can learn where the decline 
began, under what conditions it is spreading most rapidly, 
and among which types of people reproductive capacity is 
being best maintained, we may hope to prescribe the kind of 
environment most conducive to the maintenance of a stable 
population. From this standpoint judgements about the 
value of the different types contributing to the next genera- 
tion need not be considered. The observer is only concerned 
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with measurable differences in fertility and the observable 
characteristics of parents and their environment associated 
therewith. 

Till comparatively recently the size of populations has been 
a matter of little concern. The quality of the next generation 
has been the main objective of such enquiries. Here we 
encounter two difficulties. One is that we embark on judge- 
ments which involve values when we postulate that certain 
types of parents are more or less desirable. Making due 
allowance for an irreducible minimum of agreement which 
may be reached there is a further obstacle to surmount. 
Possible changes in the hereditary make-up of the next 
generation are hard to estimate with assurance because of our 
very scanty knowledge of the mechanism of human heredity. 
For the time being studies relating to qualitative differences 
in succeeding generations necessarily have less positive value 
than those of a purely quantitative nature. Such differences 
may be of equal or, in the long run, of greater intrinsic im- 
portance. At present they are not so, because no conclusions 
about them can reach a high level of objective validity. 

In the fields of enquiry outlined, what we first need to know 
is either the rate at which different groups are reproducing 
themselves at the moment, or, as historical material, the rate 
at which they have done so in the past. It is now generally 
accepted that the best measure of current replacement is the net 
reproduction rate. The ideal method of studying differen- 
tial fertility would therefore be to obtain net reproduction 
rates or, failing these, gross reproduction rates, for different 
types of possible parents, classified according to their social 
or physical environment and ancestry. So far differential 
reproduction rates have only been determined for national 
and regional groups and for a few broad divisions such as the 
nativity of the parent in the United States. To extend the 
range further it would be necessary to obtain census popula- 
tions of women by age-groups of the types to be studied, 
together with annual birth statistics tabulated by age of 
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mother and type. Needless to say, this procedure would be 
impossible for some of the more important parent groups. 
This is obviously true of occupational categories. There is 
no fixed female population from which the mothers of 
doctors’ or miners’ children are drawn. Possibly the best 
way of measuring occupational differences would be to 
determine net or gross reproduction rates for males. This 
device has been discussed by Kuczynski.t So far as the 
writer is aware it has never been used. [Illegitimate children 
would be left out of the picture, an inescapable defect of 
any method for determining occupational fertility differences. 

Turning to fertility differences in the past, the material for 
determining gross reproduction rates is even more scanty. 
Theoretically another and better alternative is possible. 
Completed fertility could be determined by taking a cohort 
of women of a given type in a five-year age-group and 
ascertaining the total number of births produced by this 
cohort during the whole of their reproductive life. These 
measures of total fertility do not take marriage into account. 
The determination of reproduction rates of married women 
or of the fertility of completed marriages is logically a step in 
the analysis of total fertility taken with a view to determining 
how far differences in age at marriage, percentage married, 
sex ratio, and amount of illegitimacy account for observed 
differences in total fertility. Actually most of the known 
differential fertility rates give only the fertility of married 
women. Only in so far as the other variables enumerated 
can be allowed for do they give anything like an accurate 
picture of the replacement rates of different groups. For 
this reason very few of the results obtained in the summary 
of the literature which follows can be regarded as conclusive. 

Differences of fertility between nations have been discussed 
in the previous contributions to this symposium. Seo little 
more need be said about them, except in so far as they throw 
light on intra-national differences. The historical range of 

1 Kuczynski, Fertility and Reproduction. 
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national material is longer than that of smaller groups. 
Owing to different rates of decline in fertility differences which 
now exist are not necessarily of the same degree nor invari- 
ably in the same direction as those which existed in a previous 
period. The most striking example of this is the reversal in 
the position of the gross reproduction rates of France and 
Germany since the pre-war period. It follows that when any 
group differences are observed, it is equally important to 
know whether such differences are disappearing or not. 
Till 1930 Russia appeared to be maintaining or even increas- 
ing her superiority to the rest of Europe in fertility. The 
appearance of new data from the U.S.S.R. is awaited to 
determine what is now happening to this differential. 
National differences can be linked up with other differences 
by comparing the fertility rates of immigrant groups with 
those of their country of origin. Data for this comparison 
only exist in the United States. Table I gives gross repro- 
duction rates of some foreign-born groups in the United 
States in 1930. 


TABLE I 
Gross Repropuction Rates oF WoMEN IN THE Untrep States, 1930! 

Native-born white. ; ‘ : - 1086 
Coloured . , : . : ‘ - tog 
Foreign-born white. ° ; > - 1°286 

Born in Great Britain . ; : - 0938 

Germany . ‘ ' : - 1003 

Ireland . . ‘ , . 1086 

Canada . . ‘ , - 4-n72 

Italy : ‘ ‘ ° - 1°864 


All that can be deduced from these rates is that the fertility 
of these foreign-born groups does not differ greatly from that 
of their countries of origin. The data are not sufficiently 
accurate to warrant any more dogmatic conclusion. Doubt 
arises partly from the known inadequacy of birth registration, 
and partly from the fact that the proportions allocated in the 

? Uncorrected for incomplete birth registration. 
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census populations and at birth registration may be dif- 
ferent. The discrepancy is obvious and glaring in the case of 
the births to Russian and Polish mothers. This source of 
error may be inherent in the statistics of other nativities even 
if it cannot be detected. 

Because the general European decline in fertility began in 
France, it is natural that the earliest studies in differential 
fertility undertaken to throw light on the nature of the 
decline are due to French workers. Bertillon! found that 
about 1890, birth-rates varied inversely with wealth in four 
European capitals (Paris, Berlin, Vienna, London). In 
1890 Dumont? gave a table of fertility rates prevailing in the 
different departments of France side by side with their rank- 
ing in wealth. Although the measures of fertility used are 
crude, Dumont’s conclusions are suggestive, because they are 
based both on the statistics he cites and also on first-hand 
study of local conditions. He interprets the high correla- 
tion found between wealth and infertility as a movement 
radiating outwards from Paris, the centre of French civilisa- 
tion. In his own words, “...la pauvreté elle-méme est 
non la cause véritable, mais la condition de la conservation 
de la natalité. ...nous pouvons dire dés maintenant que 
nos départements féconds sont ceux qui ont le mieux résisté 
a l’attraction de la civilisation centrale, ceux od la popula- 
tion a le moins dépouillé ses particularités caractéristiques 
et fait encore le moins d’efforts pour se transformer. Eloigne- 
ment des grands centres urbains, pauvreté, ignorance, diffi- 
culté des communications matérielles, persistance de patois 
locaux, voila autant d’obstacles au développement des aspira- 
tions vers la civilisation francaise, autant de circonstances 
favorables au maintien d’une natalité élevée. Trois des 
groupes de départements féconds ont conservé chacun une 
langue 4 eux.” 

The French pioneers in this field of demography realized 

1 Bertillon, Bull. PInstut. Intern. Statist. (1899). J. Soc. Statist. Paris (1901). 
* Dumont, Dépopulation et Civilisation (1890). 
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that it is not possible to draw clear-cut classifications based on 
fertility rates. The distinctions most commonly drawn are 
between rural and urban populations, between groups at 
different income levels, and between different occupational 
groups. All these cut across each other. Regional groups 
are extremely heterogeneous from this standpoint. So 
although regional differences have the advantage of being 
easier to obtain and of being freer from statistical ambiguity, 
they raise a still more difficult problem for interpretation in the 
light of all the relevant conditions. In a sparsely populated 
peasant country the rural-urban differential may be the most 
important. In a more densely populated and industrialized 
country occupational differences may be more striking. The 
low fertility of large towns as compared with the country, and 
especially of cities having a metropolitan character, has been 
commonly noted. As early as 1662 Graunt? noted that the 
population of London was increasing only through immigra- 
tion from the country. It is doubtful whether the population 
of any capital city has been replacing itself in recent times. 
Table II compares fertility in Moscow and four large cities of 
the Ukraine having over 200,000 inhabitants with taat 
of rural Ukraine. At this time the net reproduction rate of 
Moscow was 0°86. 


TABLE II? 

Gross Repropuction Rates my THE UKRAINE, 1926-7 
Ukraine, Rural ‘ , ‘ , - 2°97 
Ukraine, Urban ‘ ; . ; - 1°53 
Ukraine, Four Cities . : ; - . wor 
Moscow . ‘ ‘ ‘ . - En7 


Net reproduction rates are available for Germany in 1933 
for communities of different size. The rate for Germany as a 
whole is given as «714. For -the least densely populated 
districts the rate was 931, while for cities of over 100,000 

1 Graunt, Natural and Political Observations upon the Bills of Mortality (1662). 
* From Kuczynski, The Balance of Births and Deaths, vol. ii. 
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inhabitants it was -505.!_ In the United States the Scripps 
Foundation* have tabulated the number of children aged 
0-4 per 1,000 women aged 20-44 for communities of different 
sizes by groups of States, treating native-born, foreign-born, 
and negro women separately. For each of these three groups 
and for each geographical division fertility, as thus measured, 
rises fairly consistently from communities of over 500,000 
inhabitants to those between 2,500 and 10,000. Rural non- 
farm and rural farm fertility is still higher. The figures 
given are of somewhat dubious value. An unsatisfactory 
measure of fertility is used and guesses have to be made about 
the amount of under-enumeration of children. In spite of 
this there can be little doubt about the general trend. 
Estimated net reproduction rates for the United States in 
1930 range from -78 for communities of over 500,000 inhabi- 
tants to 1-47 for rural areas.* These rates probably exagger- 
ate the difference between total rural and urban fertility, but 
may correspond fairly closely to the difference between fer- 
tility in the largest cities and the more remote rural districts. 
It also appears that since 1920 fertility had fallen considerably 
more rapidly in the large cities than in the country. Several 
local studies in the United States have led to the same result. 
Hart found significant correlations between fertility and 
percentage urbanization in Iowa.‘ Estimated gross repro- 
duction rates for England and Wales are shown in Table III. 

These aggregates do not represent a well-defined type of 
community. The Rural Districts include some which are 
residential suburbs of large towns. The county boroughs 
range from communities with over a million inhabitants to 
small residential towns and overlap in size the urban dis- 
tricts. The rates estimated agree with those ascribed to 

1 Wurtschaft sti 

‘ Wheptn, The Ametee People, Studies in Population,” Annals American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, vol. 188 (1936). 

‘ oom “ Duderendial lac Towa.” University of Iowa, Studies in Child 
Welfare (1922). 
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TABLE III 
Gross Repropuction RaTEs FoR POPULATION AGGREGATES, 1911 AND 1931 
Per cent. 
Ig! 193! drop 
Aggregate of Rural Districts . - 1°490 1030 30°9 
Aggregate of County Boroughs - 41461 0°959 35°0 
Aggregate of Urban Districts . - 1°443 0-929 35°6 
England and Wales (Whole) . - 1°442 0-930 35°5 


Administrative County of London . 1-332 0-805 39°6 


other countries in so far as (a) the highest fertility is recorded 
in the rural districts and the lowest in the capital, and (6) 
that fertility has been better maintained in the former. The 
relative position of the county boroughs and urban districts 
reflects the fact that fertility may be higher in densely popu- 
lated industrial districts than in smaller residential towns. 
This is also seen in some of the United States data. Further 
analysis of the relation of fertility to density of population 
involves the consideration of occupational differences. 

(c) Usually occupation, income, and social position have 
been considered together in relation to differential fertility. 
Sometimes occupational distinctions have been the only ones 
obtainable and have been used as an indication of income 
and social position. It was early discovered that within the 
lower-income groups certain important occupations presented 
wide divergences in fertility rates. Reference has already 
been made to the pioneer work of Bertillon and Dumont. 
Several workers in England have arrived at similar conclu- 
sions. The best-known study is that of Stevenson,! who 
analysed the results of the 1911 Census of England and 
Wales. His material consisted of the number of children born 
and surviving to marriages of given duration, the ages of 
parents at marriage being known. He was thus able to give 
the total fertility of marriages of a given age-group and given 
duration by social class. Of the social groups chosen, 
Classes I to V were in descending order of income and social 


* Stevenson, “‘ The Fertility of Various Social Classes from the Middle of the Nineteenth 
Century to 1911,” Journ. Roy. Stat. Soc. (1920). 
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status, V being unskilled labour while VI, VII, and VIII 
were occupational groups of textile workers, miners, and 
agricultural labourers respectively. While Stevenson’s crude 
rates are thus well-defined, they fall short of a complete 
picture of class fertility, because they do not take account of 
differences in age at marriage, percentage married, ornumber 
of illegitimate children. Standardized rates are also given. 
As these appear to indicate what the class fertilities would be 
if all classes had the same mean age and mean duration of 
marriage, their significance is not self-evident. 

Stevenson, of course, was fully aware of the limitations of 
his data and endeavoured to take account of differences in 
marriage conditions in interpreting his data. He found that 
fertility increased from Class I to Class V while miners and 
agricultural labourers had the highest fertility of all. Textile 
workers on the other hand corresponded more nearly to Class 
II, a much higher income group. In summing up his con- 
clusion Stevenson states, “‘ The difference in fertility between 
the social classes is small for marriages contracted before 
1861, and rapidly increases to a maximum for those of 
1891-6. The slight subsequent approximation between the 
classes may be apparent rather than real. . . . The lowest 
fertility rates are returned for the most purely middle-class 
occupations—the professions.”” He also draws attention to 
the exceptionally low fertility of occupied mothers. 

The earlier work of Powys' on New South Wales data is 
still sometimes quoted. He gave tables of occupational 
fertility based on the offspring of married men dying at 
all ages during the years 1895-9. He found the highest 
fertility of married men in the pastoral, agricultural, and 
mining group, followed in order by industrial, commercial, 
domestic, and professional. Powys then adjusted this fer- 
tility by applying index numbers based on the crude marriage 
rates for 1901 and 1902. The order of occupations arranged 


1 Powys, “ Data for the Problem of Evolution in Man,” Biometrika, vol. iv, pt. iii 
(1905). 
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according to fertility then became industrial, professional, 
commercial, agricultural, etc., domestic. Apart from the 
fact that the heavy migration into Australia at this period 
with its attendant statistical complications is not mentioned, 
such a treatment of the relative frequency of marriage appears 
casual in the extreme. A critical examination of the methods 
employed thus indicates that little if any weight can be 
attached to Powys’ results, 

Secular trends in the United States are obscure, but all 
workers have found social differentials similar to those in 
other countries. The variety of methods employed, and with 
reference to current fertility the amount of guesswork in- 
volved, make detailed comparisons inadvisable. Syden- 
stricker and Notestein,! dealing with the 1910 Census data, 
found that the following social groups were graded from 
lowest to highest fertility, professional, business, skilled, un- 
skilled, farm-owners, farm-renters, farm-labourers. Lorimer 
and Osborn* gave estimated net reproduction rates for 1928 
which suggested that the gap between agriculture and other 
occupations was being maintained but that skilled and un- 
skilled rates were becoming more alike. The same authors 
found that in 284 cities of over 25,000 inhabitants in 1920, the 
highest fertility occurred in the heavy-industry centres and the 
lowest mainly in commercial and suburban localities. They 
also calculated correlation coefficients for these cities between 
fertility and various social variables. The highest coefficients 
found indicated positive correlation with the percentage of 
males employed in manufacture and mining, and negative 
correlation with the percentage of employed women. Pearl* 
also found that this latter correlation was the highest in 
eight cities in 1930. 

To sum up the history of economic differentials, we can 
have no certain knowledge of what the position was when the 

1 Sydenstricker and Notestein, “ Differential Fertility According to Social Class,” 
Journ. Am. Stat. Ass., vol. 25 (1930). 
* Lorimer and Osborn, of. cit. 
* Pearl, “Fertility and Economic Status,” Human Biology, vol. v (1932). 
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birth-rate began to decline. There is a considerable body of 
evidence to indicate that the decline began among the more 
well-to-do and among the professional classes, so that a large 
differential fertility rate existed in the period about 1890. 
The continued decline of fertility prompts us to ask whether 
this differential has been maintained or is disappearing. A 
definite answer cannot be given since no current fertility rates 
by occupation or income are available. There is, however, 
some evidence that in regions of particularly low fertility 
economic differentials are tending to disappear. The gross 
reproduction rates for England and Wales by districts point 
in this direction. Rates were estimated for 1911 and 1931 
for county boroughs, London boroughs, and for urban and 
rural districts by counties. The estimates were made by 
applying suitable Swedish specific fertility rates to the re- 
corded births, since the age of mother at birth of a child is not 
recorded in England. On the whole the highest rates in 1911 
had fallen the most by 1931. Hence the spread was con- 
siderably smaller in the latter year. This relationship was 
most striking in the London boroughs and least so in the 
rural districts. Taking a few examples from the county 
boroughs, Merthyr (mining) and St. Helens (heavy industry) 
had gross reproduction rates of 2-2 and 2°4in 1911. By 1931 
the rates had fallen by 53 per cent. and 47 per cent respec- 
tively. The rates for Bradford (textile) and Eastbourne 
(residential and holiday resort) were 1-0 and ‘8 in 1911. 
They had fallen by 20 per cent. and 17 per cent. by 1931. 
When the countries were tabulated according to the per- 
centages employed in certain important occupations, the 
differentials recorded elsewhere were still found in 1931, 
namely high fertility associated with mining, metal manu- 
facture, and agriculture, and low fertility associated with the 
employment of women and with commerce. Comparison 
with 1911 showed a general levelling down. Fertility was 
best maintained in a few rural areas remote from large urban 
centres. It does not follow that remoteness is the significant 
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feature. Parts of the highlands and islands of Scotland have 
a fertility rate lower than that of any rural district in England. 
There is some indication that in certain rural areas of the 
United States the usual economic differentials are not found. 
Lorimer and Osborn? state that “‘ above a certain moderate 
level of rural prosperity, there seems to be little or no signifi- 
cant relationship between economic status and fertility 
among farm families.” Data which point to this are very 
scanty and inconclusive. If correct it is of the greatest 
importance. Further research into the fertility of rural 
areas having regard to the type of agriculture practised, 
tenure, habits of living, and social tradition should prove 
highly significant. 

Further evidence that the social differential is diminishing 
comes from a few European capitals where fertility is very 
low. The actual disappearance or reversal of the usual trend 
has been reported in Stockholm, Berlin, Dresden, and some 
other German cities, Rotterdam, and Glasgow. The earliest 
and best-known of these investigations was that of Edin in 
Stockholm.* Edin tabulated the live births in the first ten 
years of marriage to couples married in the four-year period 
1917-20, and resident in Stockholm at both the 1920 and 
1930 censuses. For each group having the same age at 
marriage of wife he found that fertility rose with educational 
status within a given income group, and rose with income 
within a given educational group. The investigation thus 
deals with fertility of marriage alone. The new trend shown 
might disappear if the total fertility of the groups in question 
were measured. A grave source of error is that illegitimate 
births in Stockholm make up 28 per cent. of all births. Edin 
attempted to take account of these by eliminating from his 
group of marriages those in which the birth of a child before 
marriage could be traced, either illegitimate or the result of a 
previous marriage. These constituted 24 per cent. of the 

1 Lorimer and Osborn, op. cit. 
* Edin and Hutchinson, Studies of Differential Fertility in Sweden. 
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total. The remainder showed the same fertility trends as 
the original group. This procedure does not deal ade- 
quately with the effect of illegitimacy on total fertility. So it 
cannot be said that Edin’s work proves that the well-to-do 
classes in Stockholm are the most fertile ; still it strongly sug- 
gests a trend in this direction, since the results are the opposite 
of those formerly obtained elsewhere by similar methods. 

For greater Oslo* the number of children in ten years of 
marriage ending in 1930 has been tabulated for different 
income levels and occupations. For all occupations together 
the number of children was highest in the two largest income 
groups. Unfortunately the number of cases in which the 
income was not stated was large, 22 per cent. of the total. 
These cases were distributed between the two lowest income 
groups. With this adjustment the numbers of children’were 
practically the same in the two lowest and the two highest 
income groups, the intermediate groups having less children. 
When occupational groups were considered separately, the 
same relation appeared in all except the group of workers, 
forming 53 per cent. of the total. In this group the number 
of children fell continuously from the lowest to the highest 
income group. The discovery of a different type of relation 
between fertility and income for wage earners and other oc- 
cupations at corresponding income levels is new and would 
merit further investigation. The Stockholm and Oslo data can 
only be given due weight when the absolute number of 
children born in ten years of marriage is borne in mind. In 
Stockholm only one group of 190 marriages out of the total of 
6,629 had as many as two children on the average. In this 
group the husband had a university or technical degree and 
the wife was under twenty-five at the time of marriage. The 
number of marriages of 10 years’ duration recorded in Oslo 
was 1,565. Of these all but the 324 marriages of workers in the 
two lowest income groups averaged less than two children. 
These latter groups averaged just over two children. Similar 

1 Folketellingen i Norge (1935)- 
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results have been reported for an entirely different type of 
civilization. Griffing* found that fertility was higher among 
the better educated in a small sample of families from urban 
and rural districts in China. Fertility in Tokyo is said to be 
lowest in the poorest and the richest wards, thus recalling con- 
ditions in Oslo. 

Work done on differential fertility serves to establish the 
existence of certain features in the past beyond any reasonable 
doubt. Yet it is still true that no completely adequate ac- 
count of human reproductive behaviour exists for any region 
at any time. Even our knowledge of what is happening at 
the present time is fragmentary in the extreme. This being 
so, to discuss possible changes in the hereditary make-up of 
future generations is to step still further into the unknown, 
complicating the treatment of inadequate statistical data by 
introducing insecure assumptions about the mechanism of 
human heredity. Enquiries undertaken from this point of 
view call for the same sort of data as those desired by the 
student of quantitative changes. There is no reason for a 
difference of opinion about the immediate and pressing 
problem of securing the necessary information. Meanwhile 
emphasis on the qualitative aspect of differential fertility 
should not be permitted todivert attention from whatis beyond 
dispute. Prosperity, education, leisure, low infant mortality, 
urban amenities, have all been found to be correlated with low 
fertility. When differential fertility was at iis peak, it could 
already be seen that most features characteristic of a progres- 
sive civilization were associated with a fertility level far below 
the minimum for maintaining a stable population. The 
attenuation of the differentials observed in the past does not 
alter this feature of the situation. It means the universal 
spread of a sub-minimal fertility pattern. In short, a type of 
society worth perpetuating and at the same time able to 
perpetuate itself has still to be found. 

What we most need to know is what type of living under 

* Griffing, “Education and Size — in China,” 7. Hered., 17 (1926). 
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present-day conditions is compatible with survival or, per- 
haps it would be safer to say, is least incompatible with it. 
The necessary data are current fertility rates associated with 
as many significant social variables as possible. In Great 
Britain the most urgent need is to have the age of the mother 
recorded at the birth of a child. In omitting to secure this 
essential information Great Britain occupies a position of 
conspicuous ignominy among civilized countries. Meanwhile 
an alternative is to study the issue of completed marriages. 
At the present time this takes us back to the fertility of 1907, a 
period very remote with respect to population change and 
having little relevance to current problems. A comparison 
between the information about births and deaths in our 
annual vital statistics will reveal how much estimates of social 
utility affect the collection of data. Now that control of the 
birth-rate no less than control of the death-rate is coming to 
be recognized as an integral part of public policy,we may hope 
to learn as much about the circumstances attending the birth 
of a citizen as we now do about those which determine his age 
at death. 
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ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES AND 
PROBLEMS 


By H. D. HENDERSON 


economic consequences that must be expected to follow 
from the altered trend of populations in the Western world. 
On general grounds there is a strong presumption that the 
consequences will prove far-reaching and of profound im- 
portance. The steady growth of population in the last four 
or five hundred years has been one of the chief features of 
the social environment in which the economic system has 
developed ; and the economic system is necessarily influenced 
by its social environment just as it is by the legal and political 
system in which it operates. It is not difficult, indeed, to 
indicate various important respects in which the evolution 
of the economic system in the past was directly affected by 
the rapid growth of population. It is only reasonable, 
therefore, to expect that the revolutionary change in popula- 
tion trends, which is now in progress, will exert equally 
important repercussions on the economic system of the future. 
The part that has been played by the growth of population 
in shaping the character of our present economic system can 
be seen most clearly in the international sphere. The pres- 
sure of numbers in Europe, and in Great Britain in particular, 
was the root factor underlying the rapid expansion of inter- 
national economic life which was the keynote of the Victorian 
era. The characteristic feature of that expansion was the 
development of a division of labour between the industrial 
and thickly populated countries of western Europe and the 
countries of the New World. It was not merely that the 
former supplied the latter with manufactured goods in return 
for raw materials and foodstuffs. The growth of trade went 
hand in hand with the investment of European capital and 
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with a large-scale migration of population. This complex 
system of economic intercourse was advantageous in a high 
and conspicuous degree to both parties concerned. The coun- 
tries of the New World obtained the finance, the industrial 
products, and the population that were essential for their 
development; while to the more thickly peopled countries of 
Europe the process supplied a means of escape from a 
dilemma that had previously seemed inexorable. In Great 
Britain, certainly, in the early part of the nineteenth century 
the minds of thoughtful men had been haunted by a sense 
of the extreme difficulty of securing any real improvement of 
social conditions in face of the obstacles presented by the 
Law of Population in conjunction with the Law of Diminish- 
ing Returns from land. As population grew, proportionately 
more food was required. Yet more food could only be ob- 
tained either by bringing poorer lands into cultivation or by 
working existing land more intensively, both of these methods 
entailing a diminishing yield for each additional unit of effort 
applied. There was nothing fanciful about this difficulty 
under the conditions that prevailed a hundred years ago. It 
was overcome by the development of international trade on 
an entirely new scale. The Law of Diminishing Returns was 
circumvented by bringing into cultivation not the poorer 
lands of the Old World but the virgin lands of the New. 
The strength of the Free Trade movement in the nine- 
teenth century was mainly attributable to the widespread 
sense in countries like Great Britain of the vital need for 
steadily increasing imports of cheap food. This need was 
the stock argument used by Cobden and Bright in the 
remarkable agitation by which they overthrew the Corn 
Laws, and it was assuredly no accident that it was over the 
Corn Laws that the issue of Free Trade was fought out in 
Great Britain. Yet even after the repeal of the Corn Laws 
it was some time before cautious men could permit them- 
selves to hope that the problem of feeding rapidly growing 
numbers could be satisfactorily solved by means of inter- 
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national trade. It is interesting to recall the position taken 
up by John Stuart Mill in his Principles of Political Economy, 
first published in 1848. Mill, of course, was an extreme 
Malthusian. No one has ever argued more emphatically 
the futility of ideas of social justice, so long as the growth 
of population was unchecked, than this humane and 
socialistically-minded man. 


“‘ A greater number of people,” he asserts, “‘ cannot, in 
any given state of civilization, be collectively so well provided 
for as a smaller. The niggardliness of nature, not the 
injustice of society, is the cause of the penalty attached to 
over-population. An unjust distribution of wealth does not 
even aggravate the evil, but, at most, causes it to be some- 
what earlier felt. It is in vain to say that all mouths which 
the increase of mankind calls into existence, bring with them 
hands. The new mouths require as much food as the old 
ones, and the hands do not produce as much. [If all in- 
struments of production were held in joint property by the 
whole people, and the produce divided with perfect equality 
among them, and if in a society thus constituted, industry 
were as energetic and the produce as ample as at present, 
there would be enough to make all the existing population 
extremely comfortable; but when that population had 
doubled itself, as, with the existing habits of the people, 
under such an encouragement, it undoubtedly would in little 
more than twenty years, what would then be their con- 
dition? Unless the arts of production were in the same time 
improved in an almost unexampled degree, the inferior soils 
which must be resorted to, and the more laborious and 
scantily remunerative cultivation which must be employed 
on the superior soils, to procure food for so much larger a 
population, would, by an insuperable necessity, render every 
individual in the community poorer than before. If the 
population continued to increase at the same rate, a time 
would soon arrive when no one would have more than mere 
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necessaries, and, soon after, a time when no one would have 
a sufficiency of those, and the further increase of population 
would be arrested by death.” + 

As Mill saw the problem, the possibility of maintaining a 
rising standard of life depended on a race between two 
“antagonizing principles””—population and “improvement.” 
By “improvement ” he meant industrial invention, better 
agricultural methods, and every influence tending to increase 
the productivity oflabour. He did not believe that improve- 
ment was capable of keeping pace with “‘ the rate of increase 
of which population is capable.” He regarded the im- 
portation of food from abroad as an “ expedient” which 
might “ mitigate ” our troubles if the population increased 
too rapidly. But he would not concede that it could do more 
than “ mitigate.” It was only practicable to import corn, 
he argued, from districts “‘ which are in the immediate 
neighbourhood of coasts or navigable rivers. . . . To obtain 
auxiliary supplies of corn from the interior in any abundance, 
would, in the existing state of the communications, be hope- 
less.” Communications, it was true, might be improved and 
possibly by this means “‘ the obstacle would be so reduced 
as not to be insuperable.” But, he concluded, 


“ this is a slow progress; in all the food-exporting countries 
except America, a very slow progress; and one which cannot 
keep pace with population, unless the increase of the last be 
very effectually restrained.” 


Emigration was another useful mitigating expedient, 
which had proved of the utmost value in relieving the con- 
sequences of the potato failure in Ireland; but Mill was 
doubtful whether Englishmen were sufficiently “ adventurous 
and restless ” to emigrate on a large enough scale. On this 
point, indeed, he was later converted by events, and in sub- 
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sequent editions of his book he appended a paragraph in 
which he hails with enthusiasm the fact that “ emigration, 
instead of an occasional vent, is becoming a steady outlet for 
superfluous numbers” and speculates hopefully on the 
possibility that “this new fact in modern history, together with 
the flush of prosperity occasioned by free trade, have granted 
to this overcrowded country a temporary breathing-time, 
capable of being employed in accomplishing those moral 
and intellectual improvements in all classes of the people, the 
very poorest included, which would render improbable any 
relapse into the overpeopled state.” + But it is noteworthy 
that he appended no similar qualification to his pessimistic 
remarks on the limited nature of the assistance to be expected 
from importing food from overseas. 

In fact, however, it was the development of international 
trade along lines that entailed large-scale imports of food 
into Great Britain that proved the chief means by which the 
Victorian age succeeded in escaping from the Malthusian 
dilemma; indeed, the main significance of emigration lay in 
the assistance that it rendered to this development rather 
than in abating the “ natural increase” of numbers in 
western Europe. It proved possible to develop the com- 
munications of sparsely peopled continents with amazing 
rapidity; and Great Britain in particular came to draw a 
large and steadily growing part of her food supplies from 
distant areas which were remote alike from the neighbour- 
hood of coasts and from navigable rivers. So rapidly, 
indeed, did the process spread that British farmers found it 
difficult to hold their own, first in wheat production and then 
in other branches of agriculture, against the competition of 
cheap and abundant supplies from overseas. Thus, as our 
numbers grew our agriculture actually became not more but 
less intensive, and our population on the land declined—a 
result that would have seemed paradoxical in the extreme 
to the economists of a hundred years ago. This was a feature 


+ John Stuart Mill, Principles of Political Economy, bk. ii, chap. xiii. 
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which aroused misgivings; and most continental countries 
preferred to maintain the volume of their agricultural pro- 
duction by protective measures. But for the great mass of 
people the growing imports of cheap food were an unmixed 
advantage, an essential condition of reconciling growing 
numbers with a steady advance in the standard of life. The 
building of railways to open up the productive resources of 
new continents required, of course, the expenditure of vast 
sums of capital, which were largely obtained from the surplus 
savings of the industrial peoples of Europe. But the savings 
were there; the investments were profitable; the purpose was 
good; and thus it was that international investment came to 
represent one of the chief activities of the London capital 
market. 

Thus the impulse behind the development of the free 
international economic system of the pre-war era was 
supplied by the growth of numbers in western Europe; and 
the slowing down of the growth of western populations has 
already, in my judgement, gone far enough to weaken this 
impulse very seriously. The need which was so strong and 
imperative in the nineteenth century for the constant develop- 
ment of new sources of agricultural production has largely 
disappeared. Whether or not there is at any time need for 
new food-producing areas depends upon the relationship 
which exists between two factors: the growth in the demand 
for food on the one hand and the progress of agricultural 
technique on the other. Throughout the nineteenth century 
there was a steady improvement in agricultural methods; 
but the progress was not fast enough to keep pace with the 
increased demand for food that resulted inevitably from the 
rapid growth of numbers. Agricultural technique is now, 
however, improving more rapidly, probably, than ever 
before. A given number of agriculturists, that is to say, 
working on a given area of land, are able to produce an out- 
put which rises steadily from year to year; and it seems 
probable that this normal increase of output is now sufficient, 
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in the case of most primary foodstuffs, to meet such increase 
in the demand as can be expected from the slowly growing 
populations of the present day. Against this background, it is 
easy for a condition to arise in which there is a serious over- 
production of important agricultural products; and ex- 
tremely difficult to cure such a condition, once it has arisen. 

This, I suggest, helps to explain the abnormal severity and 
obstinacy of the world agricultural depression of recent 
years. It was of the essence of that depression that as soon 
as economic conditions took an unfavourable turn an im- 
mense surplus of productive capacity was disclosed in many 
branches of agriculture, and this surplus was so palpable and 
so persistent as to lead governments in some of the agri- 
cultural exporting countries to pursue novel policies designed 
to restrict production. Of course many other factors 
besides the one that I have mentioned combined to produce 
this state of affairs. In the later stages of the depression, 
moreover, the difficulties of the agricultural exporting 
countries were greatly aggravated by the extreme measures of 
agrarian protectionism adopted over a large part of Europe, 
and the milder measures adopted in Great Britain. But 
here the question arises as to whether this development of 
agrarian protectionism should not be regarded as in part the 
consequence of more fundamental changes. It is difficult 
to suppose that the exclusion of food imports from European 
markets would have been carried to the lengths to which it 
has actually been carried in recent years, if the populations 
of western Europe were increasing as rapidly as they were 
in the nineteenth century. 

However this may be, there can be little doubt that there 
is no longer either need or scope, in the case of many of the 
chief agricultural commodities, for developing new areas of 
production. Nor can it be expected that such a need will 
reassert itself when the natural increase of Western popula- 
tions gives place to a declining tendency. This represents a 
change of profound importance. It greatly diminishes, in 
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my judgment, the opportunity for sound international 
investment; and large-scale international investment was an 
integral part of the old system of international economic 
intercourse. Its repercussions on the wider problems of 
international trade are perhaps less obvious but certainly not 
less important. The newer countries which have hitherto 
largely specialized in the production of primary products for 
European markets are confronted, as they have already come 
to realize, with new and serious problems. Their develop- 
ment has been based in the past on the tacit assumption that 
they could easily market in Great Britain or in other parts of 
Europe as large a quantity of raw material and foodstuffs 
as they were capable of producing. The validity of that 
assumption can no longer be relied on, and the exporting 
countries are faced accordingly with the necessity of séeking 
a more diversified basis for the further development of their 
economic life. For countries like Great Britain, which are 
large importers of agricultural produce, the perspective of 
the problem is also changed. It is true that we in Great 
Britain are as dependent as we have ever been upon imports 
of food and materials from overseas; that we could not, for 
example, produce at home all the wheat which we require, 

except perhaps at a fantastically uneconomic cost. More 
positively, it is still clearly to our advantage to obtain much 
of our food by producing manufactured goods for export 
rather than by devoting a larger amount of effort to growing 
it at home. But this is only one aspect of the problem; and 

the change that has occurred in the world conditions of 
demand and supply for agricultural commodities adds a new 

importance to another. The traditional Free Trade system 

is a system of laissez-faire. It leaves the relations of supply 

and demand and the determination of prices to the uncon- 

trolled operation of blind economic forces. This entails asa 

neessary consequence that considerations of stability are 

subordinated to considerations of abundance. A country 

which admits imports freely from abroad exposes its domestic 
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producers to the risk of being plunged into undeserved 
bankruptcy owing to miscalculations or unexpected develop- 
ments in the outside world. This was always a disadvantage 
that was latent in the traditional Free Trade system. 
Under the conditions that prevailed before the war, it 
was possible to treat it as of minor practical importance. 
It is impossible to treat it so to-day. 

This brings me to a moral which is in my view of general 
application. Systems of laissez-faire can work well enough in 
an environment of rapidly growing numbers. They are 
incompatible with an environment of stationary or declining 
numbers. An environment of rapidly growing numbers 
means a strong and fairly steady growth in the demand for 
almost every commodity; and this provides the opportunity 
for a more or less continuous expansion of supply. To secure 
a continuous expansion of supply, the chief thing needed is 
enterprise; and enterprise is a quality that thrives in an 
atmosphere of laissez-faire. It is possible, of course, that the 
enterprise may be misdirected and that the supply of par- 
if ' ticular commodities may be expanded at times in excess of 
if the growth of demand. Then difficulties will ensue, prices 
. will slump, trade will be depressed, and the process of ex- 
iat pansion will be arrested. But so long as the secular trend of 
' demand is strongly upwards, such difficulties will not last 
' long. The increasing demand will soon catch up with the 
; swollen productive capacity, prices will recover, and the 
isk process of expansion can go forward once more. It may be 
a otherwise when numbers have ceased to grow. Demand may 
still increase owing to an improvement in the real incomes of 
the consuming public, but it may not. That will depend on 
whether the commodity is of a type of which people consume 
i? more as they become better-off. Or the demand may increase 

é slightly but not so fast as the growth of output resulting from 
i” the constant process of technical improvement. Under such 
conditions, if productive capacity is once developed to excess 
4 in some branch of industry, the consequences may be formid- 
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able and persistent. A surplus of unemployed labour may 
remain attached to the industry for a long period. There 
may be a constant tendency towards over-production, and 
selling prices may remain unremunerative until the tardy 
and painful process of bankruptcy succeeds somehow in 
eliminating the capacity that is redundant. 

Our post-war experience in Great Britain has supplied us 
with several examples of this type of problem. The pro- 
longed troubles of our cotton and coal industries are not, of 
course, attributable to the slowing-down of the growth 
of population. The loss of export markets is mainly 
responsible in the one case and largely responsible in the 
other. But in a sense this amounts to much the same thing, 
a decline in the number of persons who purchase the products 
of the industry. Our post-war experience of redundant 
capacity in certain industries may be regarded, therefore, 
as giving us a foretaste of a type of problem which must be 
expected to arise fairly frequently in an environment of 
stationary or declining numbers. The experience has shown 
how difficult problems of this type are apt to prove. It has 
also shown how ill-adapted J/aissez-faire methods are for 
dealing with them. For averting or remedying problems 
of surplus capacity, planning and deliberate regulation are 
the only possible watchwords. 

Among the general consequences of the altered trend of 
populations, I give accordingly a prominent place to the 
following: (1) that problems of redundant capacity and of a 
surplus of labour in particular industries are likely to be more 
frequent and more serious than they were in the nineteenth 
century, and (2) that the tendency to replace /aissez-faire by 
deliberate organization must be expected to develop increas- 
ing strength. But it is in connexion with the allied problems 
of world agriculture and international trade policy that these 
general considerations are most immediately relevant. This 
is so for various reasons. First, the primary foodstuffs are 
pre-eminently a class of commodity for which the demand is 
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unlikely to grow very fast unless numbers expand. It is 
upon the basic necessities of life that people spend a diminish- 
ing proportion of their incomes as they become better-off. 
Second, there is a much greater danger in the case of agri- 
cultural than of industrial commodities that a condition of 
over-production will lead to the establishment of a level of 
prices ruinous to the producers. Many industrial products 
are only produced in response to definite orders, and 
manufacturers will not quote at prices which entail a decided 
loss. But the farmer must decide the scale of his output 
in advance of any contract for sale and must dispose of his 
products at whatever prices he is able to obtain. 

For these and other reasons there is a real danger under 
laissez-faire conditions that a serious world agricultural crisis 
may at any time recur, Yet it is very difficult to apply an 
appropriate remedy. The problem is international in 
character. But we have no effective system of international 
government. Accordingly, when particular agricultural 
problems assume a serious character, attempts are made to 
deal with them along two different lines, each of which has 
obvious defects. The governments of exporting countries 
may take steps to restrict production; and they may combine 
with one another for this purpose in schemes of so-called 
international control. The governments of importing coun- 
tries may seek to protect their domestic producers against 
unremunerative world prices by imposing tariffs or other 
restrictions upon importation. In the former case, the 
interests of importing countries, in the latter the interests of 

ing countries, receive scant consideration. In the 
latter case, indeed, the objective of maintaining a reasonable 
level of prices for the home producer becomes inevitably and 
inextricably confused with the very different one of enlarging 
the volume of home production to the further detriment of 
exporting countries and to the detriment of mutually ad- 
vantageous international trade. Yet so long as serious over- 
production is a real danger, it is futile to dismiss either 
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tendency with a general condemnation. There is a real 
lem to be solved—how to reconcile the maintenance and 

development of the largest volume of mutually advantageous : 
trade with the maintenance of a reasonable stability of 
prices and security of livelihood for producers. This is likely 
to prove the crux of the problem of international trade policy 
for at least a generation to come. A reaction from philos- 
ophies of economic nationalism will only serve to emphasize 
its inherent importance and difficulty. It springs, in my 
judgement, from the slowing-down of the growth of popula- 
tions, coupled with the rapid rate of technical progress in 
agriculture. 

I have dwelt at length on this particular consequence, since 4 
it seems to me at once especially important and especially y 
clear. How the altered trend of population will affect the . f 
working of the internal economic system is far more doubtful. ca 
I have already indicated that we must expect more frequent AF 
and more formidable problems of industrial “ transference ”’ 
than any of which we had experience before the war. It 
seems to me unlikely therefore, despite the popular impression 
to the contrary, that a declining population will tend to 
diminish unemployment. It does not follow, however, that 
our industrial difficulties are likely to be more serious than 
those which, owing to peculiar circumstances, we have 
already had to face in the post-war period. It is highly -_ 
improbable, in my judgement, that the demand for new dwel- oa 
lings can be sustained at anything like its present level when 
the low birth-rates of recent years begin to affect the number 


ee 





of adults of the marrying age. Surplus capacity in the house- t & 
building industry is accordingly a not unlikely problem of the Ss 
future. It is possible that this difficulty may take a wider =. 
and more general form, namely, that of an insufficiency of oa 
investment outlets to absorb the surplus savings of the com- yy 


munity. But this is a highly speculative question. 
There is, however, one important internal consequence 
which admits of no dispute. With the prospect of a de- 
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clining population ahead, we can no longer assume that the 
real burden of large national debts will become in the course 
of time comparatively negligible. The debt with which we 
emerged from the Napoleonic wars seemed crushing at the 
time. In the following century, we did little enough to pay 
it off. But its importance dwindled owing to the immense 
increase in taxable income. This was partly due to the 
growth of income per head, and partly to the growth of 
numbers. We may hope that the former influence will still 
continue to help us; but if the population declines seriously, 
it may well be that the aggregate national income may 
eventually cease to expand. On the other hand, the 
expenditure of the State is likely to be increased in certain 
directions, notably that of Old Age Pensions, as a conse- 
quence of the ageing of the population associated with the 
altered trend of numbers. Thus, with the prospect of heavy 
armament expenditure for a considerable period, the long- 
run Budgetary outlook is far from promising in Great Britain 
and in many other countries; and Budgetary difficulties may 
lead in turn to far-reaching social changes on which it is idle 
to speculate. 

I have developed my argument on lines that may convey 
an unduly pessimistic impression, because I have been 
mainly concerned to bring out the new problems that are 
likely to arise, and problems always seem disagreeable. 
But there is, of course, another side to the whole question. 
It is true, in my judgement, though nothing like so true as 
Mill and his fellow-Malthusians supposed, that the rapid 
growth of population in the Victorian age prevented the 
standard of living from rising as much as technical progress 
might otherwise have enabled it to do. The slowing down 
in the growth of population should therefore facilitate a more 
rapid improvement in the general standard of material well- 
being. It frees resources which we have hitherto had to 
devote to equipping growing numbers for the purpose of 
raising standards. It is remarkable that despite the formid- 
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able combination of adverse influences to which British 
economic life has been exposed in the post-war period, and 
the loss by some of our leading industries of a large part of 
their former export trade, the standard of life of the great 
majority of the people has continued to improve as fast as, if 
not faster than, in any preceding period. This is largely 
attributable, in my judgement, to the decline in the birth-rate, 
which has meant that a larger working population has had a 
smaller number of dependent children to support. It is 
true that this advantage is at its maximum in the transitional 
phase through which we are now passing; and that as the 
population ages, the proportion of dependants to persons in 
the prime of life will eventually increase. It is further 
doubtful, in my opinion, whether a declining population 
will offer i in the long run as favourable an environment for 
the improvement of the standard of living as a stationary 
population. It seems clear to me, indeed, that from any 
standpoint the fall in fertility-rates has gone unduly far, and 
that a recovery, however difficult to bring about, is greatly 
to be desired. But we must not overlook the fact that the 
coming of family limitation has removed an age-long obstacle 
to economic progress. The great menace to human welfare 
to-day lies in the possibility of the recurrence of devastating 
wars. If we can only avert that menace, the economic 
outlook, though full of problems, is also full of promise. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES IN RELATION 
TO POPULATION PROBLEMS 


By EVA M. HUBBACK 
PoPpuLATION TRENDS 


ee oem articles in this issue show the anticipated trends of 

population in this country, and demonstrate that what- 
ever estimate is made with regard to probable future birth- 
and death-rates, a substantial and cumulative decline—more 
or less marked according to the estimate chosen—is in due 
course to be expected. Various views are held, and are also 
no doubt expressed elsewhere in this issue, as to whether a 
prospective decline in the population should be regarded as a 
matter for rejoicing or for dismay. There are some who 
regard this island as over-populated, and who would welcome 
the idea of less congestion—accompanied as they fondly 
hope by a higher standard of living and reduced unemploy- 
ment. Others look upon a continuous decline, which is 
likely to involve the population’s being stabilized at a very 
low level, as a denial of life itself and as stigmatizing the 
present inhabitants of Great Britain as biological failures. 
They foresee in a shrinking population regrettable economic 
consequences which are likely to react disastrously on 
standards of living and on employment, and would deplore 
to see this country in times to come either very sparsely 
populated or, alternatively, peopled mainly by Slavs and 
Mongols! 

Be this as it may, there can be little doubt that no res- 
ponsible Government can regard with equanimity a rapidly 
shrinking population, a dangerous strain on the adaptability 
of the industrial system, and a community containing an ever- 
declining proportion of young people and an ever-increasing 
burden of the old—not to speak of the possible threat of 
enemies at the gate with a far greater man-power than 
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our own and with similar war-technique. Whether these 
anticipated consequences prove to be prejudiced fears, or 
whether they show themselves to be solid fact, the authorities 
will inevitably be forced by the strength of public opinion— 
once the decline becomes obvious—to take what steps are 
possible to encourage an increase in the number of births. 


CAUSES FOR THE FALL OF THE BIRTH-RATE 


Before any fruitful suggestions can be put forward as to how 
this problem might be attacked, it is necessary to enquire, 
however briefly, into the factors which are leading parents 
of to-day in this country to limit their families to the extent of 
reproducing approximately three-quarters only of their own 
numbers. The various views with regard to the relative 
importance of these factors will be familiar to most readers of 
this journal. Apart from the medical causes for sterility, 
for maternal mortality, for miscarriages, and still births, 
which can be reduced only by an increase in medical 
knowledge, the chief reasons can perhaps be catalogued 
under the following headings: 

The Economic Factor.—Although it is impossible to estimate 
their force, there can be no doubt but that economic reasons 
for the limitation of families apply to a very considerable 
extent in all social grades except two; these exceptions are 
the really wealthy, where resources are ample, and the very 
poor, including the “social problem group” of defectives— 
physical, moral, and mental—and the grade just above of the 
chronic unemployed and other economic failures, where the 
fecklessness and the hopelessness engendered by poverty lead 
still to the production of as many births as Nature permits. 

But what of the in-between grades, perhaps roughly 75 per 
cent. of the population, with incomes ranging up to £2,000 
per annum? Here economic stress is the explanation habitu- 
ally advanced for the one- and two-child family and for no 
family at all. Very often it is the true cause or at least one of 
the causes. A married couple may hesitate before founding 
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a family or before adding to an already existing one both 
from altruistic and from so-called selfish reasons. If they have 
a keen sense of responsibility to the coming child they 
may feel—according to the economic grade to which they 
belong—that its birth would mean that neither the new baby 
nor existing children could be given in poor households the 
food and house-room, and higher up the social grade the 
education and start in life the parents consider necessary. 
Or they may compare their own position and anticipated 
standard of living as a family unit with that of their friends 
in their own economic grade with fewer or with no children ; 
and realize that the comforts and luxuries, small or great 
according to income, possible to the childless are not possible 
for them if they have to provide for a family. Comparisons 
of this kind induce a far more potent form of dissatisfaction 
than do comparisons with those living at a higher income 
level. It is indeed not easy, whatever the economic circum- 
stances, if one’s income does not increase with the years, 
to lower one’s standard of living and to share what seemed 
enough for a bachelor or a newly married couple with an 
increasing number of children. 

Social and Psychological Causes.—So we are familiar with the 
plea “ We cannot afford another child,” which comes in- 
differently from the professional or business man who aims at 
a public-school and university education for his children; 
from the lower ranks of the civil service; from teachers; 
from the skilled and semi-skilled worker and from many of 
the unskilled as well. 

It is no doubt usually sincere, but how often is it the ex- 
pression of perhaps unconscious causes which lie deeper, and 
which the spread of the knowledge of safe, hygienic contra- 
ceptive technique enables to be put into effect—such as the 
desire to avoid the pains and penalties, the ties and responsi- 
bilities of child-bearing and child-rearing? There are 
probably few married couples who want no children, but 
many who feel that one or two children can and do satisfy the 
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parental instincts. The response to the social pattern of 
to-day with the stereotyped small house or flat and the desire 
for a higher standard of living causes a large family to be 
regarded as a burden or a joke, rather than as a matter of 
pride as it was in the days of our grandfathers. Then there 
is the feeling on the part of many that life to-day is too 
difficult and that the approach of war is too likely to make it 
fair to bring young lives into the world. The extent to which 
these considerations weigh is a question we cannot answer, 
and shall not be able to answer unless and until we can 
eliminate the economic penalties of child-bearing and child- 
rearing and thus test the strength of the economic factor as 
a cause in itself of the decline in the birth-rate. 

When, therefore, the time arrives in this country to 
attempt to tackle the problem—as it seems already to have 
arrived in some of our more militaristic-minded neighbours— 
it would appear that there are three possible methods of 
attack: the medical, the psychological, and the economic. 
The medical has already been referred to and is most easily 
disposed of. What is required for its solution is more research 
and experiment. The psychological is probably the most 
fundamental. Make people want to have more children and 
the battle is largely won. What is required is to modify the 
present attitude in which the bearing of children is regarded 
as an individual affair, in much the same way as is the 
keeping of a pet dog, so that it becomes looked on as a social 
responsibility of the highest order. There seems to be a fear 
in this country that to stress the social aspect of child-bearing 
necessarily involves the view put forward in the authoritarian 
states that the individual exists for the state and not vice- 
versa. There is no need to proceed to this extreme view. 
But it is strange indeed when “ planning” is so much in the 
air that the community should not consider its own numbers 
as the most important matter it has consciously to determine. 
The demand for higher numbers has in the past oftzn been 
coupled with the desire for military aggrandizement. In 
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the more rational age, however, which we hope to see 
coming, there is every reason why an increase of numbers 
should be demanded—not for the destruction of life, but for 
its greater abundance. 

But it is of little use to succeed in making people want 
children in the abstract until their genuine economic diffi- 
culties have been cleared away, and the purpose of this article 
is to enquire in what manner the economic task of rearing 
a family can be facilitated. I do not intend to deal with 
the question of a general increase in prosperity, as it does not 
appear that the average size of family bears any consistent 
relation to the level of prosperity. The differential birth- 
rate which exists at present in this country, under which the 
better-off sections of the community have fewer children than 
the worse-off, is surely evidence in itself that a general 
increase in prosperity in any class or in the country as a whole 
will not ipso facto be followed by a rise in the birth-rate. 
Any increase of births which follows marriages postponed 
during a slump has only a temporary effect and is offset 
by the reduction which follows during the next depression. 

It is sometimes argued that it will be necessary to change 
the economic system before any rise in the birth-rate can be 
expected. I submit that this also is irrelevant. The economic 
disability of the man with the family as against the man 
without will remain, and the economic steps which can be 
taken to encourage the birth-rate will be equally necessary 
under any economic system. Even if the steps I am about to 
advocate might seem to have more chance of being carried 
out under a socialistic regime, the adoption of Socialism is by 
no means a sine qua non. Indeed, the need for reversing the 
downward trend of the birth-rate is likely to have to be dealt 
with far earlier than the establishment of a new economic 
system can be considered as likely ! 

How then under any economic system are married couples 
to be relieved as far as possible of the economic burden of 
parenthood ? How, in other words, are those with children 
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in any economic grade to be enabled to live at as high a 
standard as those without ? 


PrincipLes UNDERLYING PROVISION FOR PARENTHOOD 


It is obvious that the present system under which the earn- 
ings of parents bear no relation to the number of children 
for whom they have to provide must be changed, and that the 
community must recognize that it too has a responsibility 
with regard to the rearing of the next generation and must 
agree to share the burden. This is the main principle 
underlying any form of assistance to parents on behalf of 
their children. There are two main methods by which this 
principle can be carried out: firstly, by means of the Social 
Serowes, and secondly by some form of Family Allowances, 
that is, periodic cash payments given to parents on behalf of 
each child. It will be observed that each of these methods 
involves a measure of redistribution of the national income. 
This redistribution may be vertical—so that the wealthy 
classes help the less wealthy—as is the case where the social 
services or any allowances to which the state may contribute 
are financed mainly by the better-off sections of the commu- 
nity; or the redistribution may be horizontal, as between 
parents and the childless in the same economic grade. This 
is usually the case where allowances are paid through the 
medium of voluntary insurance schemes or where industrial 
pools are financed by employers from the amount normally 
set aside for wages, 


PRacTICAL EXAMPLES OF PROVISION FOR CHILDREN 

Let us proceed to consider different kinds of provision made 
to assist parents, firstly in this country and secondly in the 
Dominions and abroad, and see what effect, if any, these 
have had on the birth-rate; and let us conclude by working 
out the main headings of a scheme for this country calculated 
to have the desired effect. 

Generally speaking, in the countries in which schemes of 
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family allowances are most widely developed, e.g. in France, 
in Belgium, and in Australia, and in such schemes as we have 
in this country, the stimulus which led to their establishment 
was not that of attempting to increase the birth-rate but of 
striving to attain a higher standard of child nurture. For no 
country has it been possible to realize a minimum wage 
sufficient to cover the expense of a large dependent family; 
nor is it likely that any national income will for as far ahead 
as we can see be such as to enable all wages to reach this 
lofty height. In France it was realized after the war that 
rising prices were making it very difficult for the low-paid 
worker to bring up his children adequately. The social 
services in England have all been related to the need for 
increasing child welfare. It is true that France is now 
hopefully watching to see whether the family allowances it 
has established so widely are going to affect the birth-rate, 
but it is only in Italy during the last ten years, and in Ger- 
many during the last four, that schemes to assist parents have 
had as their main object the desire to see an increase in the 
population. 


Great Britain 


The Social Services. —The most important of the social services 
which assist children is, of course, that of education. To free 
education for all up to fourteen years of age is added a ladder, 
which many hope to see broadened into a highway, for those 
whose ability is such as to enable them to obtain scholar- 
ships to secondary schools or to the universities. There 
are, indeed, few forms of education which are wholly sup- 
ported by parental fees. The older secondary schools 
have their endowments; the universities not only accept 
state grants, but, especially in the case of Oxford and 
Cambridge, are liberally endowed with scholarships, fellow- 
ships, etc. It has been estimated that at Oxford and 
Cambridge over 50 per cent. of the students are assisted 
with regard to their fees. Other social services include 
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school meals, milk, medical services, etc., while there are 
many voluntary organizations which help with such matters 
as health, clothing, and holidays. The standard of these 
services shows a persistent tendency to rise. The demand 
for free secondary and free university education for all 
who can take advantage of it is coming to the fore. Advo- 
cates have also arisen for the universal free provision of 
the midday meal, and the provision of boarding schools for 
delicate children. The adoption of children’s rent rebates, 
which aim at reducing the rent of houses provided by local 
authorities, is of comparatively recent growth and is pro- 
ceeding somewhat slowly. The number of local authorities 
who pool their housing subsidies in order to enable rents 
to be graded according to family responsibilities is now 
over one hundred; and a little more encouragement 
from the Government might do much to remove the present 
anomaly, under which the larger the dependent family 
either the smaller in proportion is the accommodation 
or the more likely is space to be provided at the expense of 
nutrition. 

Cash Allowances. Income-tax Rebates——A deduction from 
the assessable income of £60 per annum is allowed for 
each child. At the new standard rate of 5s. in the £ this 
is equivalent to £15 per annum. But only those whose 
incomes are sufficiently large to enable them to deduct first 
the rebates for earned income, a wife, etc., which are allowed 
to all, can reap the full benefit of children’s rebates. A 
man with a wife and three children would have to earn £619 
per annum before he obtained the value of the full rebates at 
the standard rate. 

It is interesting to note that one of the few forms of direct 
financial state aid to parents in this country is thus made to 
the classes with fairly substantial incomes. 

The system of separation allowances for wives and children 
is established in the army, the air force, and in the non- 
commissioned ratings of the navy. During the war, when a 
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very large section of the population was receiving these 
allowances, we had at work the biggest experiment of state- 
provided family allowances which has been known in this 
country. The effect on child welfare of the mothers having 
a regular income based on the number of their children was 
marked. Children’s allowances are, of course, also given 
under the Unemployment Insurance Acts, and help to emphasize 
the difference between an unemployment allowance which 
takes cognisance of the family and a wage system which does 
not, with the result that unemployment benefits paid to those 
with large families sometimes very closely approximate to the 
wage rate. Orphans pensions, both under the War-Pensions 
and Contributory Pensions Acts, arefamiliar. There arealso 
certain small schemes at work, such as the maintenance 
allowances of £8—£12 a year, according to age, paid in the 
last 150 years to the children of ministers in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Church, and the allowances of £30 for younger 
children and £60 for older children given to the staff of the 
London School of Economics. 


British Dominions 

In New South Wales since 1927 a compulsory contribution 
has been levied on the wages bills of all employers of 5d. in 
the £, from which an allowance of 5s. per week paid for 
the second and subsequent child where the family income 
does not exceed {£4 a week. In New Zealand 2s. a week is 
paid by the state for the third and subsequent children. No 
influence on the birth-rate has been noted. 


On the Continent 


France began an experiment in family allowances about 80 
years ago, but it was only during the rising prices following 
the war that further steps were taken. After some experi- 

* For a fuller account of these schemes see The Struggle for Population by D. V. Glass 


(Oxford Press, 1936), 7s. 6¢., or pamphlets from the Family Endowment Society, 72 
Horseferry Road, S.W.1. 
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mentation schemes of equalization pools were widely adopted. 

Under this arrangement an employing firm, instead of 
paying allowances directly to the family men among its own 

employees, pays into a common pool a sum based either on a 
percentage of its wages bill or on the total number of 
workers employed, whether married or single. The two 
main types of fund are the industrial and the regional 

respectively, of which the regional is the more usual and 

enables all kinds of industries, whether employing men, 

women, or children, to make their contribution. The schemes 
spread rapidly, until in 1931 they covered four and a haif 
million workers. In 1932 they were made compulsory in in- 
dustry, commerce, agriculture, and the professions ; the state 
itself having paid allowances directly to its own employees 
since 1917. There is considerable variation in the regu- 
lations in individual pools, but the general practice is to 
increase the rate of allowance with each successive child. 

In the majority of cases the minimum rate is from 20 

francs a month for one child to 40 francs a month for each of 
four. It has been estimated that the average allowance paid 

covers only about 25 per cent. of the cost of the child, though 

there are exceptional caseswhere it rises to 50 per cent. of the 

cost. The cost to the employers averages about 2 per cent. 

of the total wages bill, and that of administration is negli- 
gible. The allowances are supported by all parties and 

sections of the community, including the trades’ union move- 
ment. 

Whether or not they have had any effect on the birth-rate 
it is difficult to say. Owing to their inadequacy there is no 
particular reason why they should. The birth-rate is con- 
tinuing to fall, but perhaps less rapidly than it might other- 
wise have done. The evidence shows that contributions 
made by the pools over and above children’s allowances, in 
the form of child welfare services, have resulted in a marked 
diminution in the infant death-rate. 

In Belgium a parallel development has taken place, and the 
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rates range from 15 francs per month for the first child to 
120 francs a month for the fifth—again far too small a sum 
to do more than contribute to the cost of a child. 

In Italy, where during the last ten yearsstrenuousefforts have 
been made to increase the birth-rate, we find a variety of 
measures, such as maternity insurance, an attempt to dis- 
courage migration to the towns and to encourage a return to 
rural surroundings, prohibition of contraceptive information, 
a reduction in fares and rents and other forms of assistance for 
large families, the payment of family allowances to state 
employees, and, in 1934, the extension of allowances to 
industrial and commercial workers by means of a social 
insurance scheme for which the funds are drawn equally 
from employers and employed. These allowances amount to 
about 4 lire a week a child—again a very small proportion 
of the cost. 

The general effect here also is difficult to estimate. The 
Italian population is still reproducing itself, but the birth- 
rate continues to decrease and the population trend is such 
that a downward tendency is inevitable. 

With regard to Germany, where the fall in the birth-rate 
has been marked since the war, strenuous efforts have been 
made to stress the need for a bigger population. The chief 
help given has been in the form of marriage loans, which 
came into force as the result of an Act passed in 1933. These 
loans are given to couples considered desirable as parents; 
for example, they have to be Aryan in origin, healthy, and the 
wife must have been in employment previously to marriage 
and have undertaken to withdraw from the labour market 
after it. The birth ofa child within two years diminishes by 
one-quarter the liability to repay, and the same condition 
holds for subsequent children. In 1935 legislation was passed 
allowing tax exemptions for large families, which give con- 
siderable relief. Preference is also given to the heads of large 
families when allocating employment in central and local 
government, and by various individual firms. It is too early 
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to assess the effect of this legislation. At first the number of 
marriages increased very considerably, but this, it is thought, 
was largely due to the postponement of a large number of 
marriages in the slump of 1933, and it must be noted that the 
increase in marriages in the classes too well-off to be eligible 
for the loans, was higher than that in the loan-receiving 
section of the population. Nevertheless, the fact remains 
that in Germany, for the first time for some years, the birth- 
rate has reached the net reproduction standard, and the 
abortion rate has diminished considerably. 

If, therefore, we survey what has been done abroad there 
is little tangible to go upon. In France and Australia no 
influence has been observed: in Germany and Italy legis- 
lation is too recent; but that in Germany there has been 
some effect is certain—though we cannot say as yet whether 
it will be temporary or permanent. It is interesting to notice 
that the result in Germany has been accompanied by a 
combination of both financial and psychological inducements 
to procreation. 

But in every country and under practically every scheme so 
far put into operation, the financial help offered has been 


inadequate in relation to the needs of the children. Present 
schemes, therefore, give little indication as to the probable 
effect on the birth-rate of a scheme adequately related to the 
economic needs of various social classes. 


PossisLE SCHEMES FOR THIS COUNTRY 

To consider, then, schemes which might be adopted in this 
country and be expected to be reasonably effective. The 
Sirst desideratum of any scheme is that it should be really adequate. It 
is no good whatever, where parents are refusing to have 
children on the groune! of the expense involved, to expect a 
scheme which does little more than provide a mere fraction 
of the cost of a child to have any effect at all except in a few 
marginal cases. Secondly, for a scheme to be adequate it 
must be graded according to the varying economic standards of different 
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sections of the community, as any form of assistance which would 
do no more than cover the cost of rearing a child in a low- 
paid working-class household would do little to induce a 
skilled worker, and nothing at all to influence the highly paid 
sections of the professional and business classes to add to their 
families. The ideal scheme must, therefore, arrange for some 
form of grading. Thirdly, the scheme must be eugenic, or at 
least not dysgenic, so that while encouraging the quantity of 
the population it is not at the same time influencing its 
quality in an adverse direction. 

How are these desirable features to be incorporated? I 
shall not attempt to draw up a definite scheme, but merely to 
make suggestions as to the various principles and methods 
which might be adopted. 

In the first place there might be a considerable extension of the 
social services, along the lines referred to on another page, 
so that education, a large part of nutrition, school uniform, 
holidays, adequate house-room, are provided by the com- 
munity for all its children. Much also could be done to assist 
the task of the over-worked mother by the provision of such 
amenities as communal nursery schools, wash-houses, safe 
playgrounds, etc. 

But the social services can never cover all the needs of the 
child and there will be some needs which, even tho. 7h they 
might be met by the social services, yet each mother would 
prefer to provide herself. These include, for example, the 
expenses of the pre-school child, household equipment, 
special food for delicate children, etc. It is therefore 
necessary that the state should eventually make itself respon- 
sible for the provision’ of flat-rate family allowances. It has 
been estimated that a flat rate of 5s. per child under fifteen 
would amount to something like £1 25,000,000 a year. This 
might be raised entirely by taxation, in which case provision 
would have to be made for rebates to be given to those 
parents whose rate of taxation would otherwise be so much 
increased as to offset the benefit of the allowances. 
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An alternative and probably more practical method of 
financing children’s allowances would be their inclusion in 
the social insurance system. It is already a familiar con- 
ception that social insurance should come to the rescue and 
give security in times of need. A period during which 
dependent children have to be supported is such a time. 
(Social observers are united in pointing out that one of the 
primary causes of poverty is the expense of a young family. 
Rowntree shows that even if a minimum wage were estab- 
lished to cover the needs of families with three children—still 
42 per cent. of our child population would be inadequately 
provided for, and 34 per cent. would be in this condition for 
at least five years of their childhood.) The cost of a social 
insurance scheme could be defrayed, as are those at present, 
by contributions from employers, employed, and the’ state 
respectively. 5s. a week per child would require weekly 
contributions of 15. 4d. from the state, employers, and adult 
men, together with a contribution of 8d. from women and 
juvenile workers. 

But the provision of social services is not going to do much 
—except, of course, in the case of secondary and university 
education—and a flat-rate allowance would do nothing at all 
to provide an adequate minimum of child subsistence for 
those at higher income levels ; while the provision of anything 
more than the minimum for healthy subsistence by the state 
would be considered extravagant and might mean that the 
lower-paid worker would regard the birth of children as a 
profit-making affair. Any provision of social services and 
flat-rate allowances provided by the state should, therefore, be 
supplemented by “ pools” organized by individual indus- 
tries and professions, providing allowances proportionate to 
the earnings of their own members. The rates of allowances 
would have to be drawn up by the individual occupation 
concerned and would have to be approved by the Govern- 
ment. The organization of these “ pools” could vary con- 
siderably. The contributions could be made by employers 
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only (as in France), by employers and workers together (as 
under social insurance), or, where independent workers such 
as doctors and lawyers were concerned, by the workers alone. 
The principle, however, would have to be universally adopted 
that the contributions made—whether by employers or 
workers—must be proportionate to their earnings, and that the 
allowances shall be such as to cover the expenses of rearing 
a child appropriate to the economic grade of its parents. 
The state cash allowance would in all probability be paid 
through these pools. 

A useful analogy to this proposal can be found in many 
existing superannuation schemes, and there are points of 
similarity between it and the work of approved societies 
under the National Health Insurance Acts. 

The pools would have to be compulsory, as one of the chief 
practical difficulties of starting any voluntary industrial or 
professional scheme to-day is to be found in the fact that at 
any one time the proportion of men with more than one child 
is very small. In 1921 only 60 per cent. of all male workers 
over twenty had dependent children at all. Of these only 
6 per cent. had the so-called standard family of three, and 
only 7 per cent. had families with more than three children. 
The fall of the birth-rate since 1921 makes it virtually certain 
that the proportion of those with three or more children has 
become even smaller. So that with a scheme involving the 
redistribution of incomes—as pools for family allowances un- 
doubtedly do—it will be found that the men and, to an even 
greater extent, the women likely to gain by it are in a 
permanent minority. 

It must not be forgotten, however, that although the pro- 
portion of families with three or more children is small, 
the proportion of children in these families is found by 
Mr. Rowntree in his recent investigation to be 63-6 per cent. 
of the whole child population. 

Both as an example to others and on the merits of the case 
the state and local authorities should proceed immediately 
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to pay family allowances not to the fighting services only, 
as at present, but to all their own employees. This country 
is at present one of the very few in Europe which does not 
give children’s allowances to civil servants or teachers; and 
which, faced with the fact that, generally speaking, it is 
the men on whom the burden of rearing the next generation 
at present falls—is unable to comply with the pressing 
demand for equal pay for equal work between men and 
women—a demand which the countries which do pay family 
allowances to these workers are able to meet. 

The proposals made above with regard to the part to be 
played by the state in providing both the extension of the 
social services and a flat rate of family allowances may sound 
at the moment to be financially fantastic. But already public 
opinion brings steady pressure to bear for increased social 
services as regards education and child welfare generally; 
and it is not, I think, unduly optimistic to expect that once 
the decline in the population becomes patent, both Govern- 
ment and voters will feel that to arrest this decline is worth 
spending sums of money on a scale which now appears out 
of the question. In practice the introduction of any such 
schemes is likely to be gradual. At first, perhaps, compara- 
tively small additions will be made to the education service 
and social services in schools; next may come the introduction 
of family allowances for state servants; next a small flat rate 
for all—perhaps with reduced allowances for second and 
third children; and so on. I hope, therefore, it will be 
agreed that in the long run these proposals are practicable, 
and that the principle of combining state aid with allowances 
provided by occupation pools combines universality with 
elasticity. 

So much for provision which, combined with a change in 
the psychological attitude to child-bearing, can be expected 
to lead to an increase in the birth-rate sufficient to reverse 
the present tendency. It must, after all, be remembered 
that in order to establish a net reproduction rate of 
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unity, married couples must produce only 2°71 children on 
the average (including sterile marriages), instead of the 1-9 
which represents the average at the present time. 

But what of the quality? Can we, while encouraging 
more births among the able and healthy, discourage them 
among the defective and diseased? I think this problem 
must be dealt with along other lines, such as the encourage- 
ment of sterilization, birth-control, and institutional care. 
The deprivation of state services and allowances from any 
section of the community on the grounds of their unfitness 
to have children is in this country politically impossible and 
would in practice result, either in an unduly low standard 
of subsistence for the children concerned, or in the provision 
of help from other sources. In view of the fact that the 
birth-rate in these sections of the community is at present for 
the most part uncontrolled, and—provided that the flat rate 
of allowance is not greater than the adequate minimum 
subsistence required by any child—there is no reason to think 
that the proposals made in this article would lead to any 
undesirable increase in their numbers. On the contrary the 
effect the proposals might have in raising the standard of 
living, by, for instance, providing more adequate housing 
accommodation, might lead to a more responsible attitude 
to the whole question. 
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REPRODUCTIVE INSTITUTIONS AND 
THE PRESSURE FOR POPULATION 
By KINGSLEY DAVIS 


i ener sh national efforts to raise the birth-rate seem 
but the latest result of a long trend. This trend, appar- 
ently a unilinear series of changes in our reproductive institu- 
tions, began as far back as the Middle Ages, when busy towns 
first appeared in the interstices of the feudal system. It 
reflected, at each step, a parallel stage in the progressive 
development of Western culture; for, as towns became in- 
creasingly larger and richer, labour increasingly specialized, 
technology more elaborate, and social mobility more lively, 
the structure of the previous reproductive institutions loosened 
and shrank, their functions lost, attenuated, or reduced in 
importance. Slow at first, the devolution gained momentum 
with the industrial revolution, and by the end of the World 
War reached a remarkable acceleration. To-day, unwit- 
tingly in their efforts to avert a failure of the reproductive 
function itself, modern states are perhaps completing the 
decline of the former procreative institutions and foreshadow- 
ing new institutions for the future. 

One mode, at least, of explaining the declining birth-rate,’ 
and thus laying the foundation for an interpretation of cur- 
rent national policies, is by way of institutional integration, 
or lack of it. It is scarcely adequate to stop with birth- 
control,? which is merely an instrument, or to draw up a list 
of motives for using birth-control. Since motives are defined 


1 For the extent and area of the dropping birth-rate see A. M. Carr-Saunders, World 
Population (Oxford, 1936); R. R. Kuczynski, Population Movements and The Measurement of 
Population Growth (both Oxford, 1936); D. V. Glass, The Struggle for Population (Oxford, 
1936) ; and A. J. Lotka and others in The Annals, vol. chocxviii (Nov. 1936). 

* The correlation between the spread of scientific contraception and the decline of the 
birth-rate has been ably presented by Carr-Saunders, op. cit., ch. ix. But this correlation 
tells us little more than that the instrument has been used successfully to accomplish its 
purpose. It must be recognized that the invention and spread of contraception occurred 
nits 4 want ‘al ization which, for reasons inherent in itself, and not to 
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and organized within an institutional framework, any specific 
motives can be sociologically understood only in terms of 
that framework. The thesis here maintained will be that 
the declining birth-rate has resulted from a ripening incon- 
gruity between our reproductive system (the family) and the 
rest of modern social organization, and that this incongruity 
offers a comprehensive means of interpreting contemporary 
neo-Augustan measures. 

The incongruity has been frequently recognized, but there 
are two contrasting views as to its nature. First, the view of 
the cultural lag theorists, who maintain that the family 
changes more slowly than other parts of culture, that it con- 
sequently gets out of adjustment in times of rapid change, but 
that eventually it will adapt itself to the new situation. 
Second, my own view, that the kind of reproductive institu- 
tion inherited from the past is fundamentally incompatible 
with present-day society and hence can never “ catch up.” 


Tue Tueory oF Famiiat Lac 


According to the theory of cultural lag, familial institutions 
are a part of non-material culture, which changes more 
slowly than material culture (i.e. technological inventions 
and economic conditions). The lag manifests itself in the 
family’s loss of functions, most of its functions, except the 
affectional, having been transferred to outside agencies. 
Though this loss has caused considerable strain and mal- 
adjustment, it is largely inevitable. To achieve an adjust- 
ment requires, not the restoration of functions to the family, 


the same extent inherent in the preceding society, supplied the motives for using the 
instrument. There seems little reason to believe, as Carr-Saunders suggests (p. 107)» 
that women have always wanted to escape child-bearing but have simply lacked the 
means. This is reading our own non-familistic motives into the past. Some means of 
family limitation have always been available, but the desire for limitation has been far 
from universal. 

1 J. K. Folsom, The Family (N.Y.: Houghton, Mifflin, 1934), pp. 2 ; F. S. 
Chapin, Cultural Change (N.Y.: Century Co., 1928), ch. x; W. F. Ogburn, Social Change 
(N.Y.: Viking Press, 1922), pp. 240-5. ‘“‘ Social Heritage and the Family,” in M. E. 
Rich, Family Life To-day (N.Y.: Houghton, Mifflin, 1928), pp. 24-39- 
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but the adaptation of familial mores to the new situation.! 
When this is achieved, the family will be mainly an affectional 
and child-bearing agency, its institutional functions being 
more efficiently performed elsewhere.* 

Most of these propositions are open to criticism. Not only 
are basic concepts such as “ material ” and “ non-material ” 
culture,’ “lag,” * and “ function” poorly defined, but the 
logical connexions between the propositions are frequently 
obscure and the predictions based on them extremely dubious.* 
It is true, for example, that the family has at least partially 
lost many of its functions, but I question whether the nature 
of these functions has been satisfactorily grasped or their loss 
systematically interpreted. Ogburn divides familial func- 
tions into “ institutional ” and “ personality ” functions,* but 
the division is apparently ad hoc, based on no explicit prin- 
ciple of classification. In saying that the faznily loses the 
first, but not the second, Ogburn is in danger of reasoning as 
if an institution could lose all of its institutional functions and 
still remain an institution. The error consists basically in 
misapprehending the necessary interdependence of structure 
and function. This confusion permits a prediction which, 
to me, conveys more optimism than probability. The family 
is conceived as losing in the future practically all its functions, 
and yet affection between its members will hold it together. 
But we know that affection is largely a result of sex and com- 
mon activity. Sex may be sufficient to hold a pair together, 


2 Ogburn, Recent Social Trends (N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1933), pp. 661-708. 

* Ibid., also, “ Social Heritage and the Family,” loc. cit., pp. 96-9. 

* An excellent brief critique of these concepts, together with proposed substitutes, is 
contained in Robert K. Merton’s “ Civilization and Culture,” Sociology and Social Research, 
vol. xxi (Nov.—Dec. 1936), pp. 103-13. For another classification, and a restatement of 
the lag concept, see James Woodard, “ A New Classification of Culture and a Restate- 
ment of the Culture Lag Theory,” Amer. Sociological Rev., vol. i (Feb. 1936), pp. 89-104. 

* See James Woodard, “ Critical Notes on the Cultural Lag Concept,” Social Forces, 
vol. xii (March 1 » Pp. 388-98. 

5 Thee aid th comand, lt be debencted ud josie ta 0-fonern pager es 
the i and social . * . . 

® Recent Social Trends, pp. 661 ff. The concept of function needs a more discriminating 
formulation than it is usually given, especially as concerns agency, structure, and end. 
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but it is far-fetched to imagine its holding a family together. ' 
On the other hand, if institutional functions are eliminated, 
what common activities will remain? When the social func- 
tions of the family are all lost, it would seem that affection 
within the family, and in fact the family itself, will be lost. 
This result is evidently not what the theory of familial lag 
means by the “ adaptation of the family to present condi- 
tions.” 

Our criticism does not deny that, when culture moves in 
the direction that Western culture has taken, familial institu- 
tions change more slowly than most others. It simply means 
to suggest that the question is not so much one of slowness or 
rapidity of change (though this is relevant), but one of direc- 
tion. We can grant that the family is slow to change. It 
performs an essential function in society and is therefore 
rigidly controlled by the mores. It harnesses to this function 
the sexual drive, the wildest of the urges, and is hence con- 
trolled with double rigidity. And its business of rearing 
children requires long and close association, creating a 
gemeinschaft relation, the seat of sentimental, disinterested, and 
valuational behaviour. These features place familiar pat- 
terns under the egis of irrational, mystical, dogmatic sanc- 
tions—sanctions least open to change, least modifiable on 
grounds of utility and expediency. They make experiments 
in family relations taboo and scientific study of them hazard- 
ous, delay the application of new techniques such as con- 
traception and “ twilight sleep.” We can grant all this, but 
something more remains. The family is slow to change, yes; 
but there is a certain direction in which it can no longer 
change, either slowly or rapidly, a certain point where there 





1 No familistic system appears to rely upon sex attraction to maintain family relations. 
Thomas and Znaniecki poiat out that when personal affection is thought to be the con- 
dition of a familial relation we have a sign of familial disintegration.— The Polish Peasant 
in Europe and America (Univ. of Chicago Press, 1918), ch. i, p. 97. Members of a fami- 
listic system themselves assert the same thing, their philosophy and their behaviour in- 
dicating that sexual affection is not the condition but at most the adornment of marriage. 
See Nora Walr, The House of Exile (Boston: Little, Brown, 1934). 
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is no longer the family institution. This direction, it seems, 
is the direction of modern European civilization. 


THe NATURE OF THE FAMILY 

Contrary to common assumption, the family is not the only 
conceivable form of reproductive institution. Several 
features, which together constitute a typical complex form 
(a gestalt) distinguish it from other imaginable types. An out- 
standing feature is its biological character, separating it 
sharply from imaginable systems of reproduction wherein 
the persons socially related in performing the reproductive 
function are not biologically related, i.e. not placed together 
in the web of kinship. Another distinguishing character of 
the family, partly a result of its biological basis, is the peculiar 
combination of social functions which it performs. Four of 
them, reproduction, maintenance, status ascription, and 
socialization of the child, may be subsumed under one pro- 
cess—the creation of new members of society. Their nature 
is such that, when performed all by the same group, they 
necessitate intimate association (common habitation) over a 
long period of time, giving the group the type of primary 
solidarity already mentioned. Furthermore, with the long 
association and common habitation, economic co-operation 
becomes as inevitable as it is indispensable and enforces a 
division of labour as between members of the family with 
reference to one another. Finally, the performance of this com- 
bination of functions by the biological group implies that the 
copulating pair will rear the child together—hence the con- 
trol of sexual behaviour in terms of family relations. These 
features taken together constitute a typical unique totality, 
the family. The totality is, of course, coloured by any given 
milieu in which it is found, and some of its more derivative 
features can disappear without altering the essential form, 
but the family gestalt is not indefinitely alterable. A point 
surely exists where any further changes, any further elimina- 
tion, would banish the whole. Few people, however, have 
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looked for such a point, because the dominant familial lag 
theory, without too much logic, has conceived the family as 
indefinitely adaptable. Perhaps it is better, then, in trying 
to explain the declining birth-rate, to replace or supplement 
the theory of familial lag with another, namely, that the 
nature of the family, as indicated above, is unavoidably in- 
compatible with the nature of modern society, irrespective 
of rates of change. In other words, no amount of adjustment 
in the family designed to overcome its assumed cultural lag 
will actually make it jibe with present-day social organiza- 
tion. At least this is a reasonable hypothesis when familistic 
systems are compared with our own. 


Tue Famiuistic SysTEM 


There have been, and are, many familistic societies.* In 
primitive cultures the tendency for all social relations to 
transpire between kinsmen gives strength and solidarity to 
the extended kin group. In complex cultures this group 
(lateral or bilateral) generally relinquishes some of its power 
to political, religious, and economic associations of non- 
kinsmen on the one hand, and to the already existent im- 
mediate family on the other.* The immediate family, at this 
level, may be the centre of household industry and of prac- 
tically all daily activity. But whatever the physiognomy of 


1 This proposition, though central in the present paper, is, of course, stated tentatively 
as a hypothesis rather than dogmatically as a tenet. 

* On primitive society see the works of Lowie, Radcliffe-Brown, Malinowski, and 
Thomas. On civilized familistic society see Miiller-Lyer (general), Granet (Chinese), 
Kulp (Chinese), and Maine (Roman). 

* See Miiller-Lyer, The Family (N.Y.: Knopf, 1931, trans.), chs. v—viii. The classic 
account of the evolution from primitive familism to civilized non-familism is Gustave 
Glotz, La solidarité de la famille dans le droit criminel en Grice (Paris, 1904). 

* No elaborate evolutionary sequence is suggested here. A culture, such as that of 
old China, may reach great complexity and yet retain a solidarity of extended kin. This 
is most likely, I think, where religion is mainly a family affair. Medizval society was not 
completely familistic because the Church, though taking to itself the ideology of familism 
and ultimately giving marriage a sacramental character, was an inclusive group trans- 
Sellen te'tenie. The Feudal hierarchy, however, presupposed a kinship organiza- 
tion and was to that extent familistic; and for the common peasant the family was 
practically all-sufficient. 
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particular familistic systems, they all occur in rural tradi- 
tionalized societies, all stress the association of biologically 
related persons, and all give strong motivation for the pro- 
creation and rearing of children. In such systems individuals 
have every reason to reproduce, maintain, socialize, and 
place children, because the family represents within itself an 
almost complete organization of life. One does not fit into 
this organization unless one does rear children, and if one 
does not fit into the family organization one does not fit into 
society. Parents receive economic security from their chil- 
dren. They enjoy intimacy and affection from kinsmen 
rather than outsiders, and from their own children rather 
than those of others. They gain recognition, power, and 
authority through offspring, for children and grandchildren 
increase the strength of the family unit. Finally, in so far as 
people need a “ cause” to live for, they can find it in the 
family, its extension back in time through ancestors and for- 
ward through progeny constituting the abstract principle 
around which concrete sentiments are clustered. Thus 
familistic systems motivate persons to bear and rear children 
within the kinship pattern. They occur only in rural-stable 
societies because it is only in such societies that the bulk of 
life can be organized on the basis of kinship. 


URBAN-INDUSTRIAL-MOoBILE SOCIETY 


Modern society, characterized by a high degree of urban- 
ization, based upon an elaborate industrial technology and 
maintained through a great amount of geographical and 
social mobility, is by its very nature destructive of the family. 
Its institutions not based on kinship and its dominant motif 
not familistic, the farther it moves in the direction of its own 
genius, the farther it moves away from the family. __ 

Urbanism affects not merely the externals, such as size of 

1 W. Goodsell, The Family as a Social and Educational Institution (N.Y.: Macmillan, 1923), 


p. 185. Also Thomas and Znaniecki, op. cit., vol. i, pp. 87-302. Nora Waln, The House 
of Exile. 
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the home, but also the very nature of the family. It forces 
individuals to co-operate with countless persons who are not 
kinsmen, and by encouraging them to join special interest 
groups draws them out of the unspecialized, biologically 
heterogeneous kin group. It substitutes legal controls for 
primary ones, and in contrast to the conventionalized inti- 
macy of the family creates rationalized, impersonal associa- 
tions on the one hand and unconventionalized intimacies on 
the other. 

Industrialism destroys the system of complementary func- 
tions within the home by substituting for it a new division 
of labour integrated outside the home. It also requires 
specialized education not obtainable within the family. 

Social mobility cuts still deeper. In so far as individuals im- 
prove their class status by virtue of their own achievement 
rather than by birth, one of the most intrinsic functions of 
the family (status-ascription) is lost to it. In a completely 
open society, where all vertical positions were determined 
purely on the basis of individual accomplishment, there could 
scarcely be a family organization—because the inevitable 
tendency of the family is to give to its new members, the off- 
spring, the same status that the old members have. The 
prime familial function being to give birth, the family is in- 
variably strong where inherited status is strong, and weak 
where individual mobility reigns. As our mobile society, 
with its doctrine of equal opportunity and its adulation of 
the self-made man, continues to nullify the inheritance of 
status, it continues to kill the family. 

These forces in modern society constitute an all-embracing 
encroachment upon the familial type of reproductive unit. 
But the encroachment has by no means reached itz zenith, 


* It has long been realized, from Plato to Marx, that a communist society (i.e. where 
no position whatsoever is given on the basis of birth) is incompatible with a familial form 
of reproduction. pee terewantygeene, extn to mptsaenngneaapn Aeaam 
organization would ensure that those who had achieved more in this generation would 
transmit the advantages of their achievement to their children in the second generation. 
Given the closeness of the family tie, and the many functions parents perform with 
reference to their children, there is no other possible outcome. 
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for modern society has not fully, as yet, replaced the rural- 
stable system of the past. Since there is no reason to see a 
reversal of the present trend, the ultimate effect upon the 
family is yet to be realized. Moreover, the recency of the 
urban-industrial-mobile system, coupled with the slowness of 
reproductive mores to change, gives an additional reason to 
believe that the real effects upon the family are still to be 
seen. But already the motivation of the individual is focused 
outside the family. Most satisfactions are his in equal or 
greater abundance if he is free from kinship ties. Even the 
one familistic relationship still enthusiastically undertaken, 
marriage, is becoming increasingly a means of private satis- 
faction independently of its social functions. When a modern 
man marries, he is not so much founding a family as entering 
upon an amorous adventure. A still more significant mani- 
festation, however, is the fact that authority and esteem are 
given in greater abundance, not to those who propagate, but 
to those who refrain from propagating.* 

We have, then, the anomaly of an institution which is sup- 
posed to carry on certain social functions, notably physical 
reproduction and maintenance of new members of society, 
but in which the motivation for doing so is not given. Other 
institutions in society now direct the individual’s motivation. 
They have taken over many of the family’s functions, but not 
those of reproduction and maintenance. It would seem, in 
spite of the optimism of the familial lag theorists, that 
if these functions are to be performed adequately they, 
too, must be taken over by agencies other than the 
family—agencies which can motivate individuals to per- 
form the given functions. 


1 This point has been made, and concrete illustrations supplied, over and over in the 
literature. For an excellent brief résumé, see W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, 
Population Trends in the United States (N.Y.: McGraw-Hill, 1933), pp- 332-5. They say: 
‘‘ The entire urban-industrial organization of to-day has almost no place for the child in 
its scheme of operation.” See also Anonymous, “ Must I Have Children? ” Forum, vol. 
bexxix (Jan. 1933), pp. 52-4; Carr-Saunders, of. cit., ch. xvii. 
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PopuLaATION Po.icies: PosststE ALTERNATIVES 


In the light of the foregoing analysis, what can be said con- 
cerning present-day policies aimed at raising the birth-rate ? ! 
Although the evidence is not all in, it seems that the present 
methods, like the methods once used by Rome, are not suc- 
cessful. The reason lies in their failure to touch fundamental 
causes. Glass says:*‘‘. . . the means used have been ad hoc 
—aimed at particular problems rather than at basic causes. 
In none of the countries examined does the Government 
really understand why there is this continuous fall in the 
birth-rate, or exactly how that fall is making itself felt.” 
Modern states, in my opinion, wish to eat their cake and have 
it too. They try to retain the familial type of reproductive 
institution, and at the same time keep their urban-industrial 
social organization; whereas, if our previous analysis is cor- 
rect, the incompatibility between the two makes it illogical to 
expect the former to function adequately within the latter, 
even with the help of artificial stimulation from alarmed 
totalitarian states.* 

If genuine remedies are wanted, two alternatives seem 
apparent. First, a rural-stable form of society could be re- 
vived, to which the family, as we have seen, is admirably 
suited. Second, the familial type of reproductive institution 
could be superseded by another kind, adapted to the general 
social system in which we live. 


1 Because of rapid changes in governmental policies, any literature describing concrete 
measures soon becomes out of date. An excellent and full survey is contained in D. V. 
Glass, The Struggle for Population. Articles on specific measures and particular countries 
will be found scattered through the various periodicals. Special mention should be 
made of W. S. Thompson and P. K. Whelpton, “ Population Policies of European 
Countries,” The Annals, vol. clxxxviii (Nov. 1936), pp. 297-306; and Frank H. Hankins 
“ German Policies for Increasing Births,” The Amer. Journ. of Sociology, vol. xlii (March 
1937), Pp. 630-52. 

* Op. cit., p. 88. Thompson and Whelpton, op. cit., and Carr-Saunders, World 
Leese” Sinton hak Saemnne Gupeadian seeemnen have net sasenedes te sebing te 

“rate. 
* A partial exception to this paragraph, as indicated later, is the German attempt to 
increase births by developing an immobile peasantry attached to the land. See Hankins, 
op. cit., pp. 632-41. 
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The first alternative is quite conceivable. A major 
European war or other calamity, for instance, might so 
wreck our civilization that it would return to another dark 
age. Or European civilization, failing to maintain its birth- 
rate, might ultimately be swamped by simpler peoples with 
a strong familistic organization. But although conceivable, 
this alternative is not likely to be adopted as a deliberate 
policy.’ 

Nor is the second alternative likely to be consciously 
adopted. For a time it looked as though Russia would do 
away with the family and emerge with a new system of re- 
productive relations, but the present trend, at least moment- 
arily, is back to the family.? However, it is not beyond the 
bounds of possibility that some nation, grown frantic over 
the declining birth-rate and desperate over the international 
situation, may inaugurate a new kind of reproductive 
arrangement, and that the success of this innovation may 
lead to its diffusion to other countries. It is also arguable 
that the policies now in vogue, however conservative their 
purpose with regard to family life, may in the end produce 
a now unintentional change in procreative institutions. 
This can be seen by a consideration of current measures. 


CuRRENT MEASURES 


Present birth-increasing policies manifest four tendencies.’ 
(1) The first of these can be called anti-urbanism. It corre- 
sponds to the first alternative given above, and consists in an 


} Measures apparently aimed at restoring the old-style family, such as the German in- 
sistence upon home life for women, are not aimed at putting the entire society back to a 
simpler level. They are merely highly inconsistent measures. See A. Meusel, “ National 
Socialism and the Family,” The Sociological Review, vol. xxxviii (April-Oct. 1936), pp. 
166-86, 389-411. On the other hand, the German effort to form a landed peasantry 
forbidden to migrate to the cities is at least a partial attempt at a return to a rural-stable 


regime. 

® Walter Duranty, “ Up Pops the Family,” in Collier's, Oct. 24, 1936. ’ 

° Public health programmes which decrease infant mortality will not be considered. 
Their significance lies in the control of death rather than birth. They enable a society 
to get along on a smaller birth-rate, but do not alter the birth-rate itself. 
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attempt to establish a peasantry, rooted to the soil and for- 
bidden to migrate to the cities, which will constitute a human 
seed-bed for the nation. This is obviously a compromise 
measure that would enable two different regimes—a rural- 
stable and an urban-industrial—to function side by side. If 
it can be carried out, it is an intelligent and significant move- 
ment. But as yet only one country, Germany, has made a 
serious attempt to put it into effect,’ and there are reasons to 
believe that such a dual social organization would be difficult 
to maintain. 

(2) The second tendency of current measures is the appeal 
to moral duty in terms of national sentiment, religious pre- 
scription, and social welfare. This appeal, when pushed by 
modern Press, radio, and cinema propaganda, is a powerful 
instrument. It may conceivably succeed in perpetuating, 
without serious damage, the inconsistency between familial 
reproduction and modern urban-industrialism; but on the 
other hand it tends to break down this persistence because, 
in following rather than affronting the dominant motivation 
implicit in the society, it is used handily by those who wish 
to reform an unmotivated family system, either by advocating 
new institutions or suggesting such palliatives as monetary 
inducements to procreation.* 

(3) The third tendency, closely correlated with the moral 
appeal, is the use of force—forbidding by law and by police 
action the practice of abortion and the sale, transmission, and 
use of contraceptive apparatus or information. Taken by 
itself, once birth-control has become prevalent, this method 
is inept. It admits the existence of motives to reduce the 
birth-rate, and endeavours, not to alter these motives, but 
merely to suppress the instrumentalities through which they 
can be realized. No law, so far as we know, has been suc- 
cessful in abolishing coitus interruptus, abstention, douching, 

1 See Hankins, loc. cit. 

* This is apparently the case in Germany: “ There is universal recognition of the 
economic burdens of parenthood and extensive agitation for the further equalization of 
them.” —Hankins, op. cit., p. 632. 
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or the rhythm method. Such laws, if passed, would be 
merely foolish reminders of the ineptitude of legal regulation 
of sexual intimacy.' 

(4) The fourth and perhaps most important tendency is 
the appeal to pecuniary desire. Widespread opinion holds 
that financially, parents should not be so heavily penalized 
for having children.* As a result, all kinds of prizes, allow- 
ances, exemptions, and annuities are being provided.* But 
at the same time it is commonly admitted that the present 
pecuniary measures are all inadequate if they really intend 
to compensate people for bearing and rearing offspring.‘ 
They succeed only if people are already much inclined toward 
children anyway. Indeed, the correlation between a high 
income and a low birth-rate makes it obvious that simple 
lack of money is not the reason for childlessness. The essen- 
tial thing is that in a mobile society (with a familial system of 
reproduction) children are, at any level, a hindrance to social 
climbing. Only at the bottom, where people have insuffi- 
cient foresight and little hope of climbing, may their hinder- 
ing effect be disregarded. At the opposite end of the class 
ladder, the higher the status of the family the more costly it 
is to place the children in one’s own or in a higher occupation.* 
Therefore, only if a family is accustomed to one standard of 


1 Cf. Geoffrey May, The Social Control of Sex Expression (N.Y.: Morrow, 1931). With 
reference to Italy, Thompson and Whelpton say: “ Although these laws against sale and 
advocacy of contraceptives are much more rigidly enforced than in most countries, it is 
said that contraception is still spreading in Italy. . . .”—‘‘ Population Policies of 
European Countries,” loc. cit., p. 301. 

* Eleanor Rathbone, The The Disinherited Family: A Plea for Endowment of the Family (Lon- 
don: Arnold & Co., 1934) ; Paul Douglas, Wages and the Family (Univ. of Chicago Press, 
1925) ; W. Goodsell, Problems of the Family (N.Y.: Appleton-Century, 1996), chs. x—xi. 

* For the sake of simplicity and brevity in what follows I am leaving out all specific 
forms of monetary inducement except family allowances. The latter seems to be the 
most effective and frequent type, and conclusions concerning it appear to hold for other 
kinds of pecuniary reward. I am ignoring bachelor taxes, for the low birth-rate is not 
a function of agamy but of low fertility of married couples. 

* Enid Charles, The Twilight of Parenthood (N.Y.: Norton, 1934), pp- 204-13- Glass, 
op. cit., p. 61. Goodsell, op. cit., p. 298. Thompson and Whelpton, “Population 
Policies of Buropean Countries,” loc. cit., p. 299. 

5 Carr-Saunders, World Population, pp. 249-52. Glass, op. cit., p. 89. 
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living and has no desire to raise that standard will a uniform 
stipend per child represent a real inducement. 


Tue Locicat Outcome or PecuntiaRY MEasurREs 


Let us carry this tendency to its logical conclusion. Sup- 
pose an adequate economic return were paid to families hav- 
ing children. Such a sum would have to be in proportion 
to the social position of the family, otherwise it could not con- 
stitute an inducement. But if we paid all families sums of 
money exactly in proportion to their social standing, we 
would be (so far as the vertical scale goes) exactly where we 
started. The cost of placing a child in his proper status, or 
in a higher status, would be increased all along the scale. 
It would still mean just as great an economic burden as ever 
to have a child, because in an emulative culture so long as 
your neighbour has more money than you with which to 
educate his children, so long will your own funds seem in- 
adequate for the purpose. 

But waiving aside this initial objection—that is, ruling out 
the emulative factor in our culture—we can still see that the 
sum really required to rear a child, if an average standard of 
living is assumed, is tremendous. Basing their estimate on 
a family income of $2,500, Dublin and Lotka figure that the 
parents spend between $9,180 and $10,485 in rearing a child 
through the age of eighteen.* Dividing this figure (say, 
$10,000) by 18, and multiplying by the number of children 
in the country, we can calculate the total annual amount a 
nation would need to spend to cover cash expenditures made 
on children. For the United States it would be around 

* Most family allowance schemes apply to people with low incomes. The reason is 
apparently, that the small sums which governments are willing to part with for this pur- 
pose would be ludicrous if offered to wealthier families. Furthermore, the movement 
has an equalitarian purpose, and to give allowances commensurate with one’s social 
position would be to perpetuate the old inequalities. Under the latter system an allow- 
ance would help the parent as against a childless person of his own class, but it would, 
not help him as against a childless member of a higher class. 
ag. kt Dettin cad A. J. Lota, The Money Value of a Man (N.Y.: Ronald Press, 1930), 
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$23,990,079,540, or more than six times the total govern- 
mental expenditures in 1930.1 This seems like a tremendous 
sum, and neither the United States nor any other governme<it 
is likely to assume such a burden, especially since the state 
already spends a considerable amount on children, but as a 
matter of fact it would have little effect upon the national 
wealth, because the sum which parents now spend on chil- 
dren could be collected in taxes by the state. The point is 
that at least this amount would be required if genuine econo- 
mic rewards for having children were given. I say “ at 
least ” because the Dublin and Lotka figures cover merely 
cash expenditures, interest, wastage through premature 
death, etc. They do not cover such things as the labour of 
the mother. We know, however, that her labour is often 
arduous, and studies of her working week show that the 
presence of children adds anywhere from three to forty-four 
working hours to the total weekly stint. Furthermore, 
children tend to prevent the mother’s entering an occupa- 
tion,® and if she has a career, they check her professional pro- 
ficiency. Children, moreover, are an inconvenience in every 
sphere of activity—a hindrance to travel, parties, unencum- 
bered living-quarters, etc. All of these things are difficult 
and pointless to estimate in terms of cash, but they are, along 
with the desire for social advancement, powerful forces 
against the wish for children. An exclusively pecuniary 
reward for procreation would have to be sufficiently great to 
overcome these forces unless we assume that the intrinsic 
emotional value of children is great enough to overcome 
them. This assumption is tenable, but our present evalua- 
tion of children is partly a hangover from the rural-stable 
past and may be expected to change as our civilization 
becomes more extensively urbanized and mobile. In any 


1 The figures: $10,000 + 18 = $555°55 < 43,182,755 children (1930 census) = 
$23,990,079,540, which is more than six times $3,994,152,487, the total governmental 
expenditures in the United States for 1930. 

* Hazel Kyrk, Economic Problems of the Family (N.Y.: Harpers, 1929), p. 96. 

* Ibid., pp. 149-50. 
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case, reliance upon the intrinsic emotional value of children 
is unsafe, because only one or two children (sometimes dogs 
and cats) will satisfy the desire for them, whereas it takes 
some families of five and six to maintain the population.’ 

If, therefore, the state depended upon purely mercenary 
motivation to induce people to procreate, it would have to 
pay out tremendous sums. Undoubtedly, as many people 
fear, some families at the bottom of the social scale (and per- 
haps others) would find this a delightfully easy method of 
earning a livelihood. Now see what would happen. The 
Government would meet this situation by commanding that 
persons who live by producing children must prove their fit- 
ness. It would thereby produce, gradually and probably 
unwittingly, a new profession—the profession of child-rearing. 
It would take only one more step to introduce required train- 
ing for the professional child-rearers, thus elevating both the 
standards and the social status of this occupational group. 
With training there would come speciai.zation. The differ- 
ent subsidiary functions in the creation of new citizens would 
be taken over by specialized groups within the profession. 
Some women would merely dear children, others would care 
for them physically, others would educate them. Thus, by 
a gradual evolution unforeseen at the start, the use of mone- 
tary rewards for having children would lead to a system in 
which the father’s réle is assumed by the state, the mother’s 
réle by professional women paid by the state for their ser- 
vices. A new kind of reproductive organization compatible 
with modern society would have been substituted for the 
family. The only vestige of the latter would be informal 
marriage and an occasional couple who, with permission of 
the state, wanted to have a child of their own, at their own 
expense. 

This would be an efficient system not only from the stand- 
point of quantity of reproduction (all professions in our 
economy tend to be overcrowded), but also from the national 
* F. Lorimer and F. Osborn, Dynamics of Population (N.Y.: Macmillan, 1934), p- 280. 
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eugenic point of view. Suppliers of sperm could be chosen 
for their biological fitness. Child-bearing women could be 
chosen for their intellectual and physical qualities. As for 
the rest of the population, it could enjoy sexual intercourse 
and free marital bliss without any connexion with repro- 
ductive duties, and could devote its serious energies to 
economic production and private advancement without the 
distraction of child-bearing. 

Such a development, though it assumes none of the wild 
biological schemes of Huxley’s Brave New World or Haldane’s 
Dedalus, seems fantastic. Perhaps it seems so mainly because 
we are accustomed to a familial mode ofreproduction. It 
is, however, in my opinion, the logical end-result of the 
modern trend toward monetary inducement for having 
children. ‘The more efficient this trend becomes, the more 
it will lead in the direction pictured. 

The family allowance system, the leading form of monetary 
reward to parents, is precisely the measure that most students 
of population place greatest hope in. Perhaps they are right. 
For the sheer purpose of increasing the birth-rate, the only 
thing wrong with the present pecuniary rewards (aside from 
the class structure) is that they are too small. When they 
become large enough, however, they will not end by bolster- 
ing the family. They will end by creating a new type of 
reproductive system compatible with our urban-industrial- 
mobile social organization. 


CONCLUSION 

A new system of reproductive institutions is neither pre- 
dicted nor advocated here. The hypothesis has merely been 
advanced that the family is not indefinitely adaptable to 
modern society, and that this explains the declining birth- 
rate. If true, only two logical alternatives appear feasible 
for governments wishing to increase births. They can go 
back to a rural-stable regime, or they can invent a new sys- 
tem of reproductive institutions, In the nature of the case 
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they are not likely to pursue either alternative deliberately. 
But they may adopt some policy which in the end will have 
the effect of creating a new procreative system. Such a 
development might occur if the policy of monetary reward 
were extended. This would not mean necessarily that in- 
timacy and affection, marriage, friendship, and primary 
groups would disappear. It would not mean that people 
would adopt a cold, mercenary attitude toward the “ finer 
things.” It would mean, more probably, that child-bearing 
would once more be motivated, just as in a familistic system 
it was motivated. But our chain of reasoning is tenuous. 
Errors may have been made. So a prediction is not in 
order, and advocacy is not within our province. 
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WE, THE TIKOPIA. A sociological study of kinship in primitive 
Polynesia. By Raymond Firth. With a Preface by Bronislaw 
Malinowski. Allen & Unwin. pp. xxv + 605. 1936. gos. 

The first impression made by this book on a reader with some know- 
ledge of the difficulties of field-work in the social sciences is one of 
profound admiration for the efficiency of Dr. Firth’s methods of obser- 
vation. Every research student knows how hard it is, when studying 
some authority, to note down everything that bears on the subject of 
research, and how often he has to go back later for a second reference. 
The anthropologist is usually unable to go back. Dr. Firth admits 
that he would like to make a few more notes and ask a few more questions, 
but there is very little he has missed, and all the information that he 
sets before us bears unmistakably the stamp of truth and authenticity. 
The book is a great tribute, not only to the persona! sualities of Dr. 
Firth, but also to the school of anthropology in which he was trained. 

If the reader is a sociologist who is not an expert in anthropology, 
his second feeling will probably be one of impatience at such superabun- 
dance of detail. He will long for more islands of summary or generali- 
zation as resting-places on his odyssey through the seas—not always 
smooth—of painstaking description. And he will notice, perhaps with 
some alarm, that this volume is only the first instalment. Such feelings 
are natural but unjust. It may be true that the anthropologist seems 
to require for his record of one year’s life on a small island as much space 
as would suffice the historian for a record of three centuries in the life 
of Europe. But we must remember that the anthropologist is not, like 
the historian, distilling the essence from original authorities. He is 
constructing the original authorities themselves, and therefore carries 
a heavy responsibility. His references cannot be verified. He must 
provide the information that others may need, as well as that which he 
himself needs for his immediate purpose. He may well be afraid that, 
if he indulges in interpretation, the student will at once suspect that his 
views have influenced his choice and presentation of facts. And so he 
remains the careful chronicler. It may not always remain necessary for 
him todoso. The law of diminishing returns will come quickly into oper- 
ation, and we shall soon find that much of the description ceases to add to 
our knowledge. At present, as Professor Malinowski says, books of this 
kind are urgently needed. The need is confirmed by a comparison of 
Dr. Firth’s account with the earlier picture given by Rivers. 

Tikopia is one of the British Solomon Islands, some five square miles 
in area, with about 1,200 inhabitants who are the most primitive of 
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Polynesians. They are “‘ almost untouched by the outside world,” in 
spite of the fact that about half of them are baptized Christians. Their 
Christianity is superficia!. There are no white residents, no taxes, no 
money, no obligations to economic or other service and very little trade. 
Although a few plants, animals, and implements have been adopted 
from outside, and although those who have been abroad and seen the 
world are regarded with envy, there is little culture-contact and little 
travel. Membership of the clan and succession to office are regulated 
by patrilineal descent, but maternal relatives play an important part 
in the life of the individual. The clan is not exogamous. Marriagy 
is restricted, as with us, according to the degree of kinship. This means 
that all the inhabitants are, in effect, related to one another. This is 
an important fact. One outstanding impression one gets is that of fluidite 
and of harmony in the pattern of kinship life. Institutional obligations 
of kinship, of course, exist, and define the behaviour of a man to his 
various classificatory groups of relatives. They are much in evidence 
on ceremonial occasions. But they do not obliterate the spontaneous 
personal ties. The actual composition of the group that surrounds a 
child varies according to individual character and local accident. 
Dr. Firth rightly stresses the difference between an institutional kinship 
group, like the clan, which exists permanently in spite of constant 
change of personnel, and the transitory kinship groups which are formed 
on the bilateral principle round the nucleus of each individual family. 

This temporary union of people with different kinship loyalties into 
a group created by a common interest in the life of a particular child 
is a prominent feature of Tikopian society, and does not seem to give 
rise, as it well might, to friction and rivalry between the two sides of 
the family. Perhaps the smallness and isolation of the society, and the 
practice of tribal and clan endogamy contributes to this result. They 
help, no doubt, to create an atmosphere of easy-going friendliness. 

So full is the picture of the functions of kinship given by Dr. Firth that itis 
almost necessary to warn the reader not to overlook the references to other 
social bonds. Local loyalties and local contacts create groups, which may 
cut across the kinship units, and there are political bonds as well, class dis- 
tinctions and groups based on age and sex and marital condition. The 
reader might then try to note down for every function of kinship in Tikopia 
a corresponding function in our own society. He could go a long way 
before he had to give up. Kinship seems less important to us, not so much 
because it enters into fewer activities, but because our activities as a whole 
are infinitely more numerous and varied. If he wants to see the greatest 
contrast between primitive and modern ways, let him turn to the excellent 
chapter on land-tenure and admire the common sense of the simple savage. 
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In spite of the clarity of Dr. Firth’s exposition, he leaves one bothering 
over a lot of puzzles. Members of the “ functional ” school are apt to 
be satisfied when they have shown that a custom forms part of a social 
pattern and that it functions. The sociologist is inclined to ask how and 
why the custom, in that form, was evolved from or drawn into the social 
pattern, and to say that the generalization that everything is social and 
everything functions should lie at the beginning, not the end, of our 
social analysis. There are many features of life in Tikopia which arouse 
curiosity about the past history of the society. The most obvious is 
the presence of customs which might seem more natural in conjunction 
with matrilineal descent. The social and ritual importance of the 
mother’s brother is one of these. Not only does he play a leading part 
at all crises from birth to death, not only do men regard the children 
of the women of their group as “ sacred children,” but there is a tradi- 
tion that in the past a man would rather die with his mother’s brother 
than with his own father, and legend tells of the youth who fought 
with his uncle against his father and helped to slay him, and his action 
seems good to the Tikopian. There are smaller points in the relations 
between husband and wife, the preference of a father for his daughters, 
extending to favouring them in his bequest of property on the ground 
that his sons will get property from their wives, and the intimate link 
between grandparents and grandchildren. There are odd features in 
the custom of marriage by capture and in the highly civilized attitude 
of the men, who expect to enjoy a free sex life while they are bachelors, 
and yet to find a wife who has faithfully preserved her chastity when 
they want to marry. On all these points the sociologist longs for the 
evidence of historical study showing the process of evolution through time. 
Perhaps, since such evidence cannot be directly obtained and can only 
be dangerously inferred from comparative studies, it is better to silence 
the inquisitive voice, and express gratitude for what Dr. Firth has given 
us and a lively interest in what is still to come. T. H. MaRsHALL, 


POPULATION MOVEMENTS. By Robert R. Kuczynski. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. 1936. 55. od. 

For many years writers on population in this country and 
in America, from J. S. Mill downwards, were haunted by the fear of 
over-population. It finds expression even in books published since the 
War, after the birth-rate had been going down for nearly fifty years; 
for example, in Professor East’s Mankind at the Crossroads, and Mr. Harold 
Wright’s Population. Such teaching was readily accepted. It was natural 
for people competing for jobs, especially in times of unemployment, to 
think that the country was over-populated, and to regard the annual 
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excess of births over deaths as evidence that things were going from bad to 
worse. The significance of the decline in fertility was obscured by the use 
of crude birth-rates and death-rates, and when methods of standardization 
were employed they were much too complicated to make any appeal to 
the ordinary citizen. To-day the public attitude towards population 
problems is changing, largely in consequence of the increasing use of 
Dr. Kuczynski’s methods for measuring population growth, by which it has 
been shown that a community may for years have a substantial excess of 
births over deaths and yet be on the way toextinction. The methods are 
surprisingly simple and easy to understand, and all who are interested in 
the modern aspect of the population question should become familiar with 
them, for which purpose this book may confidently be recommended. 

The book is based on three public lectures given in the University of 
London in March 1936. Though short, it gives a remarkable amount 
of information, much of which is not conveniently obtainable elsewhere, 
and besides being informative it is unusually lucid and readable. There 
is an interesting discussion of the possibilities of increasing reproduction, 
and of some of the economic consequences of a declining population. 
Dr. Kuczynski shows that the people who attribute unemployment to 
over-population are making a profound mistake: 

** I even venture to say that if one set out to increase unemployment 
in a given country for the next fifteen years, one could find no more 
efficient means than birth-restriction on a very large scale.” 

Dr. Kuczynski’s discussion of the economics of a decreasing population, 
though brief, is valuable and suggestive, and any further contribution to 
this important subject from his pen would be very welcome. 

G. F. McCueary. 


WORLD POPULATION: PAST GROWTH AND PRESENT 
TRENDS. By A. M. Carr-Saunders. Oxford: The Cla’. adon 
Press. 1936. 125. 6d. 


The appearance of this book last year was a notable event. The public 
is at last beginning to realize that the population question is of such 
importance, that compared with it most of the topics that fill the news- 
papers sink into insignificance, and there was need for a book that should 
set out the main elements of the question in a way that the ordinary 
citizen could readily understand. This need Professor Carr-Saunders 
has supplied. He has given us a remarkable store of information, and 
his book should be read by all who wish to know what the population 
question is and why it has become so important. He first discusses the 
causes of the enormous increase of population that began in the eighteenth 
century and the decline in fertility that began late in the next century, and 
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then gives an account of the problems that arise from the present position. 
In his view the increase of population should mainly be ascribed not to 
increased fertility but to decreased mortality, and the decline in the birth- 
rate mainly if not entirely to birth control; he does not dispute that other 
factors may have operated to reduce the birth-rate, but he is convinced that 
such factors, if there were any, cannot have been of serious importance. 

The present position in many countries is examined, and for this 
purpose use is naturally made of the illuminating methods introduced 
by Dr. Kuczynski for the measurement of population growth. It is 
shown that in a large number of countries the population is reproducing 
at a rate that has fallen below replacement rate. This is true not only 
of European countries but of Australia and New Zealand. For most 
people it will come as a surprise to learn that the net reproduction rate 
fell to 0-976 in Australia in 1932, and that a year later it was 0-978 in 
New Zealand. There is an interesting discussion of the influence on 
population growth of emigration, not only the migration of Europeans 
to countries overseas but migration from one European country to 
another. It is significant that in France, where fertility first began to 
decline, there are now nearly 3,000,000 unnaturalized aliens in addition 
to large numbers of aliens who have become naturalized. 

Professor Carr-Saunders brings out the momentous significance of the 
decline in fertility. If the present population trend continues, Western 
civilization will, at no very remote date, become practically extinct. 
But the trend may not cortinue. It is under the control of human 
volition. This leads to a discussion of the social conditions working for 
low fertility. The author doubtless would not claim that it is an 
exhaustive discussion, but it is obviously the result of much thought 
and is valuable and highly interesting. He shows that if the present 
population trend is to be checked, it must be by measures far more drastic 
than any that have hitherto been put into operation: 

“Taken together nothing less than a social revolution is necessary. 
But it is a very different kind of social revolution from that which 
figures in the battle-cries of politicians. For the aim is to place the 
family where it ought on all grounds to be, in the centre of the social 
field, and to bring all other institutions into appropriate relations to it.” 

G. F. McCreary. 








THE STRUGGLE FOR POPULATION. By D. V. Glass. Oxford: 

‘Fhe Clarendon Press. 1936. 7s. 6d. 

Future historians may find difficulty in explaining why between the 
death of Malthus a century ago and the appearance of Professor Carr- 
Saunders’s The Population Problem in 1922, the study of population lan- 
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guished in this country while it was vigorously pursued in France and 
Germany. Though in that interval distinguished work was done by 
Sir Arthur Newsholme and Dr. Stevenson, and a valuable body of facts 
was collected by a voluntary Commission constituted twenty years ago 
with Sir James Marchant as secretary, our system of birth-registration 
remained, as it still remains, defective, and there was a general feeling 
that the rapid decline in British fertility was a thing that might well be 
left to look after itself. In recent years, however, a series of important 
books has begun to dispel this complacent and ill-founded optimism; and 
among them a high place must be accorded to Mr. Glass’s volume, which 
is indispensable to all who wish to form a right idea of the tremendous 
problems created by the rapid decline in the fertility of Western civilization. 

The object of the book is to give a critical account of the efforts made 
in Belgium, France, Germany, and Italy in the last decade to check 
the decline in fertility; and for this purpose Mr. Glass, under arrangements 
made by a Committee of the Eugenics Society, visited the Continent, 
interviewed the chief workers concerned, and collected an enormous 
mass of information previously inaccessible in this country. This informa- 
tion, in a conveniently summarized form, the book presents systematically, 
clearly, and, since the author is a highly competent statistician, with 
due regard to the statistical difficulties involved in arriving at valid 
conclusions from the facts. The chief conclusion that emerges is that 
the population policies hitherto pursued seem in the main to have been 
unsuccessful in attaining their object. Even in Germany, where the 
birth-rate has increased, it is doubtful whether the increase is anything 
more than a temporary phenomenon due to exceptional social conditions. 
It would, however, be unsafe to conclude that the offer of pecuniary 
advantages to the parents of large families, which forms the chief feature 
of the continental population policies, is a useless measure; for in no 
country have the inducements been on a sufficient scale to enable parents 
even to meet the additional expenses necessitated by increases in the 
number of their children. Moreover, such measures as family allowances 
may fully be justified as making for a more equitable division of wealth 
even if they have little or no effect on population growth. 

Mr. Glass might with advantage have said more of the population 
movement in France during the last decade of the nineteenth century; 
of the laborious enquiries and brilliant writings of Arséne Dumont; of 
that remarkable tour de force, Zola’s Fécondité; and of the epoch-making 
work of Pierre Budin, which was the chief factor in the creation of the 
modern infant welfare movement. But he has covered an enormous 
field, and his book is an important and a very welcome contribution to 
the British study of population. G. F. McCueary. 
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THE DRAMA OF UPPER SILESIA. A Regional Study. By 
William John Rose. Stephen Daye Press, Bratileboro, Vermont. 

The author presents us with a critical narrative of the history, political, 
economic, and social, of Upper Silesia from 1742 to 1934. The title 
“ Drama” is justified in so far as the subject is concerned, though 
anything less dramatic than the matter-of-fact presentation in this series 
of essays it would be difficult to imagine. Perhaps this is just as well; 
and perhaps it is as well also that the transatlantic style of the author, 
which makes the book somewhat difficult for the English reader, forces 
one to concentrate. The study presupposes, although this is not stated, 
a knowledge of the geography of the country. There is a curious lack 
of description in the whole work, and the sketch maps on the inner sides 
of the covers are intended merely for orientation purposes. A short 
geographical preface accompanied by a map showing the essential 
features of geographical influence, e.g. the Malapane flood plain and 
the distribution of forest and of loessic soils, would probably have helped 
many readers. But one cannot have everything, and Professor Rose has 
given us a very great deal. 

Part I, rather more than half the book, summarizes the history from 
the time of the unwilling annexation in 1742 by Frederick II of Prussia 
of an isolated agricultural community, poor and backward, down to the 
Geneva Convention, which handed over a vital portion of this area, 
now a densely peopled industrial agglomeration, to the new Poland. 
The author emphasizes, with Partsch, the clear distinction between Upper 
and Middle Silesia, a distinction essential for the understanding of the 
relatively early and thorough colonization and Germanization of the 
latter; long after 1740 and right down to the period of rapid exploitation 
of the coalfield, Upper Silesia remained almost off the map so far as 
the average German was concerned. “ The Upper Oderland has 
counted in the German world more as an appendage, a troublesome 
though most valuable one, than as an integral part of the body politic.” 
He believes that these fundamental differences were responsible, too, 
for the continuance of the enormous estates, which were not divided 
under Prussian rule for the benefit of German settlers as they were to 
a large extent in Posen, for example. Serfdom remained in Upper 
Silesia for a generation longer than in East Prussia. Dr. Rose stresses 
the advantages that the area reaped from Prussian rule—such improve- 
ments as the introduction of the potato, which averted famine; as the 
founding of a credit system, which saved many of the great estate owners, 
more or less ruined by the Seven Years’ War, and the improvement 
of the nascent industries; so that there was no great migration of Poles 
from this region to the States or to France and the Rhineland. But the 
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exploitation of the coalfield, the outstanding work of the Prussian 
régime, served but to strengthen the overpowering might of the great 
landowners, who profited by sale of land to the State or undertook mining 
on their own account. 

Part II is in essence an account of the reorientation of Polish Upper 
Silesia as the result of the Geneva Convention. “A frontier was drawn 
that has been called the most curious, most difficult, and the worst in 
Europe. This was no reflection on those who drew it, for the adjectives 
used of the frontier certainly could be used of the situation itself.” Fifteen 
years spent in Poland, six among Germans and nine among Poles, give 
the author the right to claim attention when he declares that “ while 
there are bits of it that seem to have no rhyme or reason at first glance, 
it was the best that circumstances permitted.” ‘“ Along three-quarters 
of the new frontier in Upper Silesia the situation is that of any country- 
side; and the relations of people with their neighbours are those of farmer 
to farmer or of village to village ’’; the Convention was necessary for 
the small industrial frontier. He describes as “ uncanny ” the way in 
which the terms of the document seem to predict the issues which were 
to arise. 

The first ten years of the Polish régime, the efficiency exhibited by the 
new administration and the energy with which they tackled the very diffi- 
cult task of reorientation, surprised the world. For the first time the in- 
dustrial region ceased to be shut off by tariff walls from its natural markets, 
but the adjustment of railways to the new lines of movement with the 
repair shops all on the German side of the frontier was a difficult problem; 
so with post, telegraphic, and telephone services. But, as Dr. Rose truly 
remarks, in practical matters, in technical and business affairs, things 
have a way of adjusting themselves: Upper Silesia is not the only impor- 
tant industrial area that lies athwart a political frontier, and in spite 
of a period of inconvenience, none of the prophesied disasters occurred. 

But whereas the technical side of the reorientation adjusted itself with 
an ease which was wholly unexpected and surprising, the political side 
remains and will long remain a problem. ‘“ Generations of suspicion 
and enmity cannot be got rid of in a season.”” The dual loyalty demanded 
of the German owners of Silesian industry could not be satisfied. These 
men shared the German sense of loss (during the Great War 40 per cent. 
of German iron and steel requisites was covered by Upper Silesia), and 
at the same time they wished to reap the profits of the newly opened 
markets. By way of compromise they favoured German employees, 
and with their aid strove to maintain the prestige of German Kultur. 
After 1925 and the opening of the tariff war with Germany, the only 
hope of the industry was a complete reorganization: the Polish Coal 
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Convention to organize markets, and the Polish Syndicate of Iron Foundries 
were set up, and the Giesche Heirs zinc concern was taken over by 
American interests. So the author traces the gradual shrinking of the 
German zlement in industry and commerce—in part, at least, as a result 
of deliberate Polish policy, but accelerated by the depression. With 
regard to the land, he points out that though the bulk of the population 
is engaged in industrial occupation, the large markets offered by industry 
make agriculture profitable, and that, owing to the Jatifundia, there is 
a real land-hunger, only partly assuaged by the provision of garden plots. 
In Silesia, the big estates were favoured by Germany, and the Geneva 
Convention, binding the country for fifteen years to the German plan, 
hindered the formation of an agricultural middle class; he feels, however, 
that after the present year (1937), pressure will be brought upon the State 
to extend to Silesia the Polish land-reform legislation, and that there 
will be a continuation of the compulsory partition of these immense 
territorial holdings. 

The rest of the book is concerned with the large number of social 
problems that the State has inherited or that have arisen since its estab- 
lishment. Interesting is the account of the Volunteer Corps for the 
employment of youth during the depression; of the efforts to re-establish 
education on a Polish basis, and the difficulties of providing qualified 
Polish teachers. On the complicated questions of race and language 
in the Roman Church and of the antagonisms that change of frontier 
introduced in the Protestant Church, the author writes with obvious 
desire to be fair, but he has little sympathy with the nationalizing influence 
of the clergy, whatever their faith. The difficulties that arose respecting 
the aims and claims of the minority in education resolved themselves 
into a question of deciding who was Pole and who German, and this in 
turn worked out as an economic question—for the Prussianized Poles 
it was a matter of on which side of the bread the butter lay. During 
the depression the welfare service of the Volksbund increased the demand 
for a minority education; as employment increased the desire to belong 
to the majority triumphed. Experience in the United States has proved 
fairly conclusively that rate of assimilation of minorities is a function 
of State prosperity. (Of one problem, that of the Jews, there is no men- 
sens te cea aneaeeniandr auaiieatap-auietan On the other hand, 
the Pact of 1934, which the author discusses briefly in an epilogue, 
that the Polish régime would be short-lived, will, by short-circuiting 
probably strengthen the peaceful progress of Deutschtum—so as 
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WORLD STATISTICS OF ALIENS: A COMPARATIVE STUDY 
OF CENSUS RETURNS, 1910-1920-1930. Jnternaticnal Labour 
Office, 1936. 105. 6d. 

Any country can, by means of a census, collect valuable details with 
regard to its population. But it is obviously impossible in a census to 
arrive at figures for those citizens who are outside the country at the 
time. For statistical information regarding its nationals abroad—and 
this may be no less important than for those at home—a country has 
necessarily to rely on the censuses taken in foreign countries. From 
the points of view of the foreign countries, such people are, of course, 
foreigners. In the census returns they constitute the aliens. As copies 
of foreign censuses are not readily accessible, figures referring to the 
number and nationality of the aliens in different countries have, up to 
the present, been very obscure. 

The publication which collects the available information is therefore 
not only welcome; it is long overdue. World Statistics of Aliens, prepared 
by Dr. Imre Ferenczi and published by the International Labour Office, 
assembles in a single volume the figures compiled for aliens in the many 
censuses taken in the world during about the last thirty years. The 
object is to make a critical study of “ the data concerning aliens con- 
tained in the results of censuses taken round about 1930.” For the 
purposes of comparison, however, corresponding data are included for 
censuses taken round about 1920 and 1910 (and sometimes even earlier). 
The preface to this inexhaustible piece of statistical research opens with 
the following words: “ Statistics of aliens temporarily residing or per- 
manently domiciled in various countries fall far short of present require- 
ments.” This is, without doubt, very regrettable in view of the inter- 
national problems connected with aliens—population, equality of treat- 
ment, unemployment, and so on. 

The volume is divided into two parts. A study of the fundamental 
features of national censuses of aliens first brings out the difficulties 
underlying an international comparison of the results of such censuses. 
There follows an analysis of the results of the enumeration and classifica- 
tion of aliens covered by the censuses in various count-ies. The first 
part ends by setting out the deductions which can be made from this 
compilation of the statistics of nationals of each State covered by a 
foreign census. The second part consists of 174 pages of census data con- 
cerning aliens. Eight international tables (accompanied by explanatory 
notes) embody the results of censuses taken about 1910, 1920, and 1930 
in some 163 territories. Each of the first five tables covers a continent. 

The method of presentation of the data could not have been simpler. 
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One can see at a glance the number of citizens of any country dis- 
tributed in each of the other countries. Also, this study is particularly 
successful in showing clearly how the corresponding figures for 1910, 
1920, and 1930 compare with each other. Indeed, perhaps in this 
respect it is even too successful. Anyone referring to one of the tables 
might be inclined to accept these apparently simple comparisons at their 
face value and remain quite unaware of the complications which often 
arise. It is essential that when any comparison is made, the details in 
the explanatory notes should be given their full weight; otherwise the 
intercensal changes in the alien figures often prove misleading. For 
example, the census figures on page 133 show that in several European 
countries the number of British increased between 1920 and 1930. This 
fact, considered alone, would suggest that during the period, more British 
took up residence on the Continent. Such a conclusion would be quite in- 
correct; migration actually took place in the opposite direction. Not until 
it is known that some of the census figures were based on the population 
present can it be realized that the figures include tourists in addition to the 
British customarily resident. Owing to the large increase in tourist traffic 
there would clearly be a greater number of British tourists included in 1930 
than in 1920. Thus, as is pointed out on page 16, “ a comparison of the 
results of the last three censuses relating to aliens calls for certain reserves.” 

Not only is tourist traffic liable to vary from one year to the next ; 
it is also susceptible to wide fluctuations during the same year. The 
exact date of a census is therefore very important. The explanatory notes 
relating to each particular country usually begin by stating the exact 
dates of the last three censuses. But why, in the note for the British 
Isles on page 229, are the exact dates omitted ? They are easily accessible 
in the United Kingdom, of course, but they would be difficult to ascertain 
in any other country. The exact date at which an alien census figure is 
obtained is of vital importance to its significance. For example, the 
census figures on page 132 indicate a decrease in the number of aliens in 
England and Wales, and in Scotland, between 1920 and 1930. If there 
was any change in the tourist traffic visiting Great Britain during this 
period it was probably an increase. One might, therefore, be tempted 
to infer that during the period Great Britain lost aliens by migration- 
This conclusion would be wrong; passenger figures show that the exact 
opposite took place. The interference of the tourist traffic in this case 
could only be suspected by a knowledge of the exact dates of the censuses. 
The 1921 census was taken in June and the 1931 census in April. As the 
tourist traffic to Great Britain is restricted almost entirely to the summer 
months, fewer tourists would be included in the April census of 1931. 

R. S. WatsHaw. 
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BLACK ANGELS OF ATHOS. By Michael Choukas. Stephen Day 
Press, Brattleboro, Vermont (U.S.A.). 1934. 

As a description—shall we say a “ sociography ” ?—of Mount Athos, 
this book is adequate and full, giving a clear picture of the membership 
of the community, its material culture, its activities—religious, political 
and economic—its ideas and traditions, and the current tendencies to 
change. It does not attempt to reach the standard of some anthro- 
pological studies of simple peoples in their accumulation of minute 
detail: records of personal observations and conversations are obviously 
selected, from notes or from memory, to illustrate generalizations that have 
been arrived at without full or conscious use of scientific method. This is 
not an adverse criticism ; such a “‘sociographical”’ work could not have been 
accomplished by any other method with the means at the author’s disposal. 

The book illustrates the value of a defined and accepted terminology. 
Throughout his descriptions the author, whose training and teaching 
experience have been in the United States, uses the terms current in 
American Sociology. Thus we find stress laid on the relations between 
“ideas” ard “‘ systems of life,” upon codes and norms of behaviour, 
upon ritual, upon adjustment, upon dynamic and conservative forces, 
and upon the relations between different aspects of culture. 

A minor criticism holds against the treatment of the historic aspects 
of the study. There is a chapter (Chapter 2) professing to give the history 
of the community; but this is far from complete, and additional informa- 
tion on historic points is scattered throughout other chapters. The result 
is disjointed and confusing to the student. 

The author’s claim that the volume is a sociological study of the Mount 
Athos community deserves a short examination. The narrative history 
in the chapter specially devoted to it, and elsewhere, is quite without 
sociological analysis and synthesis, except some references to well-known 
sociological principles. The chapter on ideals and traditions shows 
complete lack of any social-psychological interpretation. 

We must not fail, however, to recognize the author’s difficulty. By 
accepting the spritual life of the monks at its face value he avoids 
argument on many controversial topics: and no doubt this is wise. One 
result is, however, that he cannot relate his interesting records of this 
spiritual life to any general sociological theory of religion. And 
religion is the centre of life on Mount Athos, a full sociological treatment 
of the non-religious aspects of that life is also impossible. 

In his Foreword, Professor Maclver, of Columbia University, remarks 
on the great value of the study at the present time, when the Athos com- 
munity is undergoing change and will certainly change further and 
rapidly in future. . A. FARQUHARSON. 
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